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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe.’’—Xea/s. 
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Feasibility of an Eight Hour Work-Day. 
BY GEORGE GUNTON. 


For ninety years the demand for a shorter working 
day has been a prominent feature of the labor movement 
and for ninety years it has been indefatigably opposed 
by the leading political economists, capitalists and 
statesmen. Nevertheless, it has steadily grown in 
strength, succeeding, now here, now there, in forcing 
itself into various occupations, until finally it has been 
engrafted into the industrial methods of every country 
that has the wage system to any considerable extent. 
This movement has come naturally as an industrial 
necessity, it has been pushed forward by the common 
sense of the people. It has been advocated for all 
sorts of secondary reasons but not until recently has it 
been backed by any economic principle. 

Much of the opposition to the movement for a 
shorter working day is based upon the idea that it re- 
stricts freedom of laborers. Freedom is a catching 
phrase but it should be remembered that there is no 
freedom without wealth. Freedom and poverty are 
imcompatible; hence to talk about the freedom of the 
pooris but to sound an empty phrase. The only road to 
freedom is that which leads away from poverty. No- 
body can make poor people free nor rich people slaves. 
Give the masses wealth and they will take care of 
their freedom. Keep them poor and they can neither 
acquire nor keep freedom. 

There are three important reasons why the hours of 
labor should be reduced. (1.) Because of its effect upon 
the physical condition of laborers. (2.) Because of its ef- 
fect upon their social,intellectual and moral condition. 
(3.) Because of its economic effect upon the whole 
community. 

I. The physical effect—The factory system originat- 
ing at the beginning of the century brought a new era, 
a better era but it brought evils as well as benefits. It 
was a new state of society bringing with it new condi- 
tions, and the first thing it did was to make people 


work harder and faster and longer. Upto that time 
labor had been mainly agricultural, and the workmen 
were forced to stop work when the hens went to roost, 
because the lamp of the planet went out then. With 
the aggregation of the people into factories and the 
use of artificial light, the only limit to the laborers’ 
working day was his physical endurance, often being 
fifteen hours a day. This new state of affairs increased 
the nervous strain upon thepeople. It called for 
closer application to work, less leisure, and during 
the first quarter of the century, was prolific in pro- 
ducing new diseases. Finally a movement began on 
philanthropic grounds to shorten the working hours, 
which has resulted in shortening the working day in 
many countries to ten hours. 

But with the introduction of new machinery and 
still closer application to work, the ten hour day-of this 
period is perhaps fully as exhaustive as was the four- 
teen hour day of 1820. For instance, weavers at that 
time, took charge of only two looms, while to-day 
some mind eight; formerly, the shuttle went across 
sixty times in a minute. Now it passes across 120 
times. This means more exhaustion to the workers. 
And this greater exhaustion sends the workmen to 
stimulants asa last resource. Itis this which is lead- 
ing the shop girls into using morphine as a stimu- 
lant to sustain them through their day’s work. This 
is merely repeating in a new form in 1894 the evils of 
1824. 

It has become a recognized fact by medical science 
that the first step towards remedying this condition is 
more leisure, more physical and mental repose, more 
and longer periods of relief from the strain which the 
specialized industrial life imposes, 

In all grades of salary workers, banks, insurance 
officers, etc., the hours of labor are already reduced to 
eight or less. And it has come to be recognized as a 
custom, which necessity has enforced, to have a yearly 
vacation. To wage laborers in factories and shops, 
this is impossible because it would stop business. 
Since this relaxtions cannot be obtained for the great 
mass of wage workers in vacations, it should and must 
come in a permanent shortening of the working day. 
This is now a physical necessity. 

. As to its social, intellectual and moral effect— 
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Anything which takes away the incentive for social 
improvement and the demand for the new forms of 
life and new enjoyments, is socially oppressive and 
stultifying. It checks the growth of the standard of 
living, and in so doing necessarily checks all the 
forces which bring a rise in wages. If the day is 
long and the labor hard, the standard of living is sure 
to be low, and wages will be correspondingly small. 
There you will find the least opportunity to acquire 
new ideas and new modes of consumption, and, there- 
fore, the least possibility of expansion of the market. 
A rise of wages only comes by means of the new de- 
mands created by the wage receivers themselves. 
These new demands will enforce themselves just in 
proportion as they are strongly developed and highly 


intensified. ' 
From the first effort, in 1802, down to the present 


day, every effort to shorten the working day has 
been opposed on the ground that it would reduce 
wages. But the hours have constantly been shortened, 
and so far as all human experience counts, in Eng- 
land, Germany, France and in this country, the re- 
verse has been true in every instance. Never has 
there been a permanent shortening of the working 
day in any country that was permanently followed 
by a lowering of wages, nor one that was not finally 
followed by a rise of wages. It may be asked 
where is this shortening of the working day to stop, 
I answer, where the day ceases to be oppressive to 
the workers. At what point that will be, I am not 
prophet enough to foretell, but it will certainly be 
somewhere considerably below the present working 
day. And therefore, whether a six or a four hour 
day will ever be feasible or desirable need not be 
considered. Sufficient for the present that we demon- 
strate that an eight hour day is now necessary. 

And not only socially, but morally, the question ap- 
peals to us. If we want laborers to be moral, we must 
first put them where there is an incentive to be clean 
and wholesome. Morality will not grow in unwhole- 
some and unattractive homes. There is not religion 
enough nor churches nor ministers enough in existence 
to make people moral who live in dirty tenement 
houses. In fact, people ought not to be moral in poor 
tenement houses, for that would justify the existence 
of these miserable dens. Many of our houses ought 
to have written on them ‘Producers of Immorality.”’ 
The working day is always too long when twenty per 
cent. of the laborers in any community are willing to 
live in such hovels. The fact that they are contented 
is an evidence that there is not enough variety in their 
daily life to stimulate a desire for better conditions. 

Is it fair to the employing class to force a shortening 
of the hours of labor—will they not lose by it? It is 
significant that so far the shortening of the hours of 
labor has not increased the cost of production. When 
the question was agitated in England in the early part 
of the century, the capitalists there threatened to leave 
the country. But they did not go. The hours of labor 
were reduced and capital has increased contempo- 
raneously. This year we have had another kind of 
experience. About eight months ago, the British gov- 
ernment adopted the eight hour system among its em- 


ployees in all departments as an experiment, and a 
great firm of machinery manufacturers, Messrs. Mather 
& Platt, of Salford, Manchester, likewise tried the 
same experiment among its 1,200 laborers. At the close 
oftheseventh month, the government announced in the 
House of Commons that the eight hour day had been 
an entire success—a success financially, in the amount 
of work done and in the quality ofthe work, and what 
was more, that they did not reduce the wages. The 
government has therefore advised its permanent 
adoption among the manufacturers of the country. 
Last week, the firm of Mather & Platt announced 
their report. They stated that as a financial measure, 
the adoption of an eight hour work day had been a 
success; that the amount of work done during these 
twelve months (which had been a dull time in busi- 
ness) was as great and showed as large an average per 
man asin preceding years, and what is more, that 
there had been no special exertion on the part of the 
men, thatis to say, thatit was not a spurt. They there- 
fore announced that while there was about one-tenth 
of a per cent. less product, it was offset by the saving 
in gas, oil, steam, wear and tear of machinery. 

In view of this statement, the London Times, a 
paper which no matter who its editors, has always been 
opposed to anything of this nature, has announced it- 
self a convert to the eight hour day, so that, after a 
ninety-two years’ contest, one of the greatest firms of 
capitalists,the experts of the English government, and 
the most conservative English paper have taken their 
stand for shorter hours and express themselves as in 
favor of an eight hour working day. 

These facts have great economic significance. The 
shorter working day, with its improved social and in- 
dustrial conditions is one of the great forces which 
really broaden and permanently sustains an enlarged 
market for manufactured products. The concen- 
tration of capital, the improvement of processes of 
manufacture and the consequent cheapening of pro- 
ducts, can only come finally through the larger mar- 
ket. Thus, the eight hour day is as economical as the 
nine hour day and more economical than the ten hour 
day, being one of the chief forcesin permanently lift- 
ing the standard of living and the wages of the labor- 
ers, it provides the enlarged markets and improve- 
ments in machinery which will make still higher 
wages and still shorter hours possible in the future. 


“ *>+ —_ on 


A National Unit of Value for Labor. 
BY WILLIAM HOWARD. 


Every undertaking which depends upon labor for 
success, must run the gauntlet between two antagon- 
istic interests ever on the alert to defeat one another. 
These are, the business necessities of the employer and 
the life necessities of the employed. Between these 
an indefinite truce or an armed neutrality may exist in 
the pauses of their conflict, but there is no fellowsbip 
or bond of any kind to unite them, because the sole 
aim of the one is to lower and that of the other to 
raise wages. 

To tke employer human labor is a marketable com- 
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modity, subject in its price to the law of supply and 
demand, But human labor is practically the human 
being; they cannot be separated, to merchandise the 
one is to merchandise the other. We sacrificed a mil- 
lion of lives and thousands of millions of treasure to 
destroy Southern traffic in human beings for the sake 
of their labor, yet, so far as the welfare of the indus- 
trian is concerned, it is immaterial whether chattel 
law enables a man to sell his fellowmen, or whether 
business laws and usages oblige men to sell them- 
selves to the highest bidder, the result—slavery, is the 
same however much the latter form of sale niay be 
disguised under a fictitious freedom of action. 

To the industrian his labor is an exclusive posses- 
sion, his natural capital, over which no one save him- 
self has any proprietory rights, and for the use of 
which on behalf of others he expects a return not in 
accordance with mercantile formulae, but in accord- 
ance with what he needs to meet the imperative obli- 
gations imposed upon him by society and the State. 

The community wherein the industrian is born, or 
to which he goes for employment, has long prior to 
his birth, decided through hoary customs,social usages 
and legal codes that he shall wear clothing, live 
decently, educate his children, support his family, 
provide against old age, pay for his food, his drink, 
raiment, light, fuel, rent, taxes, and other communist- 
ic claims; failing these in part or whole, he exposes 
himself to distressing consequences ranging from 
social obloquy and contempt tothe public degradation 
of arrest and imprisonment; also his physical and 
mental needs call for suitable recreation and pleasure. 
To properly meet these unavoidable duties and de- 
mands, the remuneration for his labor must be based 
on his own life necessities and not upon the business 
necessities of his employer. 

There is no idea more absurd than that a man’s 
wages must be regulated by the financial ability of his 
employer; that he must be held responsible in his 
wages, must be made accountable in his life necessities 
for the condition of another’s business over which he 
has no coatrol, in which he is allowed no interest, and 
about which he is never consulted. 

But absurd and deplorable in its consequences as 
this idea is, it is the one upon which nineteen out of 
twenty employers act in their dealings with industri- 
ans as regards the wages to be paid for any particular 
work. I cannot afford to pay what you ask because 
my business necessities forbid it, says the employer. 
I cannot afford to take what you offer because my life 
necessities forbid it, replies the industrian. And thus 
is the issue joined between compliance with the em- 
ployer’s business necessities created by man, and the 
industrian’s life necessities created by God. 

It is an issue that can never besettled by the parties 
immediately interested, because neither can offer a 
common ground of agreement upon which both may 
permanently stand. In consequence of which there 
exists a ceaseless antagonism whereby thousands and 
tens of thousands of innocent persons are in constant 
danger of beggary and bankruptcy, and of the com- 
munity being brought to the verge of anarchy. That 
the happiness and prosperity of the people and the 


safety of the commonwealth should thus be continu- 
ally risked because two great classes are at feud over 
a question they can never agree upon, is something 
the law of self-preservation emphatically forbids. And 
as the disputants have had innumerable opportunities 
to finally settle what is now proven to be an irreconcil- 
abie difference, it is evident nothing remains but to 
forbid either side from henceforth having any voice in 
the matter. 

This can be accomplished by creating a national 
unit of value for labor based on the cost of living to 
him who furnishes the least skilled manual work; the 
remuneration for all other labor, to be in the propor- 
tion its present value bears to that of the least skilled 
manual work, for as such relative values are deter- 
mined by experience, the present relative values of 
alllabor may be considered as practically correct. 
The pay of the ore digger for instance, and that of 
the carpenter may be notoriously insufficient, yet that 
the latter is three times greater than that of the ore 
digger, may be accepted as a correct proportion 
between the values of the two kinds of labor. 

The State to facilitate business and to preserve peace 
has been obliged to establish national units of value 
for money, weight, time and measure. Likewise for 
the same imperative, beneficent purpose, the State 
should establish a national unit of value for labor and 
thereby enable the industrian without consulting his 
employer, to always earn what his life necessities de- 
mand, and also enable the employer without consult- 
ing the industrian, to always pay only what his true 
business necessities require. 

Neither buyer nor seller has the right to decide what 
shall be the length of the yard or weight of the pound; 
but had these before transacting business together 
to agree upon what should be the length of the yard, 
weight of the pound or fineness of the coin, there 
would arise the same endless wrangling and discord 
between them that there is now between employer and 
industrian over what wages should be paid for labor 
in acontemplated work. 

While the unit of value of labor would remain fixed 
the pay of the industrian would rise and fall with the 
cost of living as indicated by the normal market value 
of this unit, andthus no matter what fluctuations oc- 
curred in the prices of the necessaries of life, the 
wages of the industrian would always have the same 
purchasing power. 

The limits of an article cannot embrace all that 
should be said on this important subject, therefore, 
the reader is referred to the writer’s essav A Solution 
of the Labor Problem, printed as a public document 
by the U. S. Senate, and which can be obtained gratis 
by addressing a postal card to any member of Con- 
gress. 

oe 
Employers’ Liability Law. 
BY EDWARD W. SEARING, 


The trades unions of America, and especially of the 
State of New York, are now making very prominent 
the question of the right of the employee to recover 
compensation for injuries received in the course of 
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his employment. This question, for more than a score 
of yzars, has been a question of active and vital inter- 
est in England, and has agitated bench and bar, the 
literature and politics, and the capitalists and trades 
unions of Great Britain, with the result that Parliament 
saw fit to pass an act, which took effect in 1880, pop- 
ularily known as ‘‘The Employers’ Liability Act,”’ 
which in a great measure has liberalized and extended 
the rights of workmen to recover for injuries. There 
has not been much done in this country, and especially 
in the State of New York, to soften or mitigate the 
harsh principles of the common law against the laborer, 
but rather the cruel injustice of the middle ages has 
since the age of steam and machinery and more ex- 
tensive employment, been constantly extended and 
widened in favor of the capitalists against the laborer 
by the decisions of our courts of law. 

The English Parliament is not tied down and re- 
stricted by the technicalities of a written constitution, 
as our legislatures are, and thereare vo British Consti- 
tutional courts, asin America, which in so many labor 
questions coming before them, to the sorrow and dis- 
appointment of organized labor, have decided against 
the poor and weak, and in favor of the rich and 
strong, and have declared labor legislation unconsti- 
tutional. 

For the reason that judges and courts have so often 
nullified labor legislation, the trades unions of New 
York State are urging the Constitutional Convention 
of the State to make the fundamental law of the Em- 
pire State, as far as the protection of labor against 
injuries is concerned, harmonize with the modern 
law of Europe, and with the dictates of modern hu- 
manity, and to make this change secure as against the 
technical and alleged constitutional quibbles of judges 
and lawyers. 

The importance of the Employers’ Liability Law 
cannot be over estimated. There are some 30,000 
employees of railroads killed and injured annually in 
the United States. Ifin this one industry alone there 
be this huge army injured annually, the loss when the 
hundreds of other industnes are reckoned up becomes 
appalling. A general change in the law would affect 
twenty millions of people in the United States, and a 
statute or constitutional amendment in New York 
would affect all the workers of the Empire State, men 
and women—at least two millions of persons. 

At common law the right of the workman to re. 
cover for injuries received while at work as an em- 
ployee cannot recover damages: 

ist. If contributary negligence of his own in any 
way led tothe injury. 

2nd. If negligence of a fellow-workman contributed 
to the injury. 

3rd. The assumption and risk of the worker of 
dangers incident to his employment. 

Out of one or all of these three common law de- 
fences, the courts have generally held the employee 
remediless as against his employer. But especially 
in the second-named defense, have the courts ex- 
tended the principle of the common law by substan- 
tially holding in many cases that the term ‘‘ co-em- 
ployee,”’ or ‘‘ fellow-workman,’’ means every one em- 


ployed by the corporation or company. Although 
English courts had never extended quite so far as our 
courts the common law protection of employer, and 
the laborer was not quite as remediless in Britain as in 
New York, yet the decision of the well-known and 
leading English case of Priestly vs. Fowler, in 1837, 
which closely approximates to the American principle, 
made it nearly impossible for a workingman to re- 
cover compensation for injuries against a company or 
his employer. This case shocked the sense of justice of 
the English people, and their spirit of fair play arose 
against such law, and led to political and literary agi- 
tation, and after years of agitation extending through- 
out Britain a bill was introduced in Parliament in 1875 
to prevent employers from setting up the defense of 
common employment in actions by workingmen 
brought for compensation for injuries. In 1876 an- 
other bill was introduced, and a committee of the 
House of Commons, which comprised some of the 
best men of that body, including some of the leading 
lawyers, philosophers, writers, and merchants of Eng- 
land, reported that ‘‘ the Jaw had been carried loo far 
by English courts against the workingman.”’ In 1878 
and 1879, bills were again introduced, and in 1880 an 
act was passed making employers liable, under certain 
circumstances to their workman. This act was tem- 
porary on its face, and has been extended each year 
since 1888. 

Another Committee of Parliament sat in 1886, and 
took verv voluminous testimony. ‘‘/n 7888 the 
opinion of the House of Commons was that the statute 
which extended the liability of the employer was still 
insufficient.’’ Other bills have been introduced in 
Parliament since 1888, but have been smothered. 

The results obtained by the English statute have 
been in every way beneficial. The result has been not 
so much in the amount of damages which have been 
recovered as compensation for injuries (though these 
have been considerable) as to increase the safety of 
workers and lessen the risks. In Great Britain the 
conditions of safety for workingmen in every trade 
are better than before the law was passed. 

The great costs of legal procedure in England, which 
are many times greater than in the United States, 
have not made the results of the statute so satisfactory 
in reference to individual workingmen recovering 
judgments by action at law. Inu England, out of 
1,914 actions brought, which claimed a total amount 
of $1,601,000, the total amount awarded was only 
$394,355, or only about $200 on the average to each 
action. The statute of 1880 limits to what would here 
be considered a very small amount the damages allow- 
ed for injury. Eliminating the small damages allowed 
by statute and the great decrease of the percentage of 
accidents caused by the law, the result of increased 
care on the part of the employer, yet the working of 
the law, as far as actions which are brought into 
court is concerned, is very unsatisfactory, individually 
both to plaintiff and defendant. 

The committee which sat in 1856 to report in rela- 
tion to the working of the act received evidence that 
‘‘on one side the employers do not object so much to 
the damages they have to pay as to the enormous ex- 
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pense of litigation, and that, on the other hand, on 
the side of the workingman, while the act has enabled 
many employees to obtain some compensation for 
injuries by lawsuit, yet they have, on the whole, lost 
money in the suits against the employers.’ 

Having had experience of thirteen years of the 
working of the statute law, the workingmen of Eng- 
land demand : 

1st. That the right to plead the legal doctrine of 
common employment in answer to a claim by an in- 
jured workingman be taken away. 


2nd. Extension of the act to all persons working 


for employers. 

3rd. That there should be no limit to the amount 
that may be recovered. and that workmen should have 
the same rights against the employers as third parties. 

4th. That there should be nothing in the act to 
encourage employers to insure risks. 

5th. That contracting out of the act should be pro- 
hibited. 

As the opinion has become general through Britain, 
by years of discussion and agitation, that the claims 
of injured workman should not be defeated because 
another workman in the common employment may 
have contributed to cause the accident, and that em- 
ployers should be prohibited from contracting out of 
their liability, so much of the new law iu England is 
assured. 

The English statute of 1880 says: ‘‘ Compensation 
shall be paid by an employer if personal injury is 
caused to a workman: 

Ist. By reason of any defects in the condition of 
the ways, works, machinery, or plant connected with 
or used in the business of the employer. * * * * 
(Certain exceptions. ) 

2nd. By reason of the negligence of any person in 
in the service of the employer who has any superin- 
tendence intrusted to him whilst in the exercise of 
such superintendence. 

3rd. By reason of the negligence of any person in 
the service of the employer to whose orders or direc- 
tions the workman at the time of the injury was bound 
toconform, and did conform, aud where such injury 
resulted from his having so conformed. 

4th. By reason of the act or omission of any person 
in the service of theemployer, done or made in obe- 
dience to particular instructions given by the person 
delegated with the authority of the employer in that 
behalf, * * * * * (Certain exceptions.) 

5th. By reason of the negligence of any person in 
the service of the employer who has charge or control 
of any signal points, locomotive engine, or train upon 
a railway.”’ 

And in this way England has abolished by statute 
the entire doctrine of common employment and places 
an employee of the railway company on the same 
footing as a passenger. 

In New York State, as has been referred to, reform 
labor legislature in behalf of labor has been particu- 
larly unfortunate in the constitutional courts of this 
State. Hence the necessity for presenting this prin- 
ciple for adoption into the constitution itself. 

But some of our States have by statute changed the 


common law doctrine. Rhode Island has changed 
the common law doctrine only to loss of life. 

California, by statute, modified the common law, but 
at the dictation of certain corporations amended it, by 
Chap. 6,970, Sec. 1,970, to such an extent as to make 
the change from the common law of little importance- 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming have, by statute, comptetely changed the 
common law, and harmonized with the statute of Eng- 
land, in the principle of making the employer liable to 
employees for accidents. 

Shall not the trades unions, all labor, American 
literature, the good sense of the people at large, agi- 
tate this question, which has justice, common sense, 
and history behind it, until an active public opinion 
will lead the statesmen in the constitutional conven- 
tion, aswell as the average politician, to take up the 
cause, and put the Empire State in harmony with ad- 
vancing law on this subject ? 


> O— —— 


Should the Commissioner of Labor Be 
Made a Cabinet Officer? 


BY GEORGE L. MCMURPHY. 


The Hon. W. H. Doolittle, of Washington, has in- 
troduced in Congress a bill to raise the office of Con 
missioner of Labor to the rank of a Cabinet office. 
Mr. Doolittle did this at the unanimous request of the 
labor organization of his State, as represented in a 
State Labor Congress held at Olympia soon after his 
election. 

Hon. Carroll D. White, the present Commissioner, 
opposes the bill on the ground that such a step would 
injure the efficiency of the office by making it more of 
a political one than at present and causing a change 
with every change of administration. 

The agricultural interests are now cared for by a 
Secretary of Agriculture. The financial interests are 
looked after by the Secretary of the Treasury. And 
it does not seems too much to ask that the interests o 
labor should have the attention of an officer of equal 
rank and influence. 

Next to the agricultural interests in importance and 
the number of people concerned, and at this time 
claiming an even larger share of the attention of the 
public, are the interests of labor, which may be fairly 
considered to include not only the wages of tie 
workers, but the broader field of the relation of iabor 
and capital, and the rights, duties, and responsibilities 
of each to the other and the general public. Never 
before in our history were so many of our people com- 
prised under the head of wage earners, and with the 
continued improvements being made in machinery, 
and the consequent concentration in capital, the pro- 
portion of those whose income must be primarily de- 
termined by wages must increase for some time to 
come. Thesubject of State arbitration is also claiming 
more and more attention, and all signs point to its 
early adoption. The convenience and rapidity with 
which communications and exchanges are made by 
means of telegraphs and railroads between remote 
parts of the country must inevitably lead to national 
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arbitration as the next step for the relation of wages 
and hours to production, cost, and selling price, in 
any one State must be governed largely by their re—- 
lations to all the others. For the proper application 
of the principle of arbitration there must be gathered 
a mass of information, of which the present almost 
purely statistical work of the Department of Labor is 
but a mere beginning, for the arbitrators must take 
into consideration not only the wages, cost, selling 
price and profits, but also all allied facts bearing on 
the question. 

The growth and importance of the Trades Union 
movement, of the power of which we are just begin- 
ning to catch the first glimpse, seems to further 
justify us in the belief that considerations of the wel- 
fare of the wage-earner is to be the next important 
subject to claim the attention of the Government. 

The recent decision of the A. F. of L., to recommend 
a larger attention to the discussion of political ques- 
tions, is additional grounds for our demand for greater 
recognition at the hands of the Executive. 

The policy of the administration in regard to labor 
reforms will be also much more exactly defined by 
the presence in the Cabinet of a distinct represent- 
ative. 

No one doubts that the Department of Agriculture 
is of much more benefit to the country in gathering 
and disseminating information since its head took his 
seat in the Cabinet, and why should we doubt an 
equally favorable result in regard to the Department 
of labor when a similar course is taken with it. 

No one doubts Mr. Wright’s sincerity, ability, or 
devotion to the work of which he is in charge; but 
could not the work be more efficiently performed, and 
could it not be made of very much more value to the 
country with the head of the Department a Cabinet 
officer, with a voice in the President’s Council, and a 
consequent additional power to assist in shaping the 
policy of the Administration ? 

Would the interests of labor suffer any more from 
the change in the head of the department, with every 
change of administration, than the interests of the 
Treasury, Agriculture, Post Office, &c.? On the con- 
trary, would not the importance of the interests be so 
much more promptly brought forward that each ad- 
ministration would seek to increase the efficiency 
and benefits of the Department; and would not the 
person chosen as secretary and his conduct give us a 
more positive indication of the attitude of the Admin- 
istration and its party toward this large and important 
factor in our country’s prosperity ? 

It seems to me that the advantages to be derived 
from the proposed change outweigh the disadvantages, 
and the more I think of Mr. Wright’s reasons for op- 
posing it, the more do the dangers he fears seem to 
be apparent, rather than real, although I was much 
impressed with them on first reading. 

Let us have a full discussion on this subject, not 
only in the FEDERATIONIST, but in all labor jour- 
nals. 

Congress, probably will not bein any great hurry to 
pass the bill, and in the meantime we can find out just 
what we want and why we want it. 


Professor Ely’s “Socialism and Social 


Reform.’’ * 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


This book performs an important service for social 
reformers. To the several groups of quixotic propa- 
gandists who preach ideal ultimate social systems as 
set forth in weighty platforms, and who take up with 
only what they believe to be strictly in line with their 
ideals, it gives many reasons for showing them that 
they belong to a past stage in the development of 
social reform ; and this is especially so in the case of 
the organized and exclusive Socialists. To the Oppor- 
tunists it affords the aid of strong authority for Oppor- 
tunity methods. To the milder classes of reformers it 
offers easy steps away from injustice. To all readers 
it extends the help to be found in abundant dis- 
criminated data and well digested suggestion, couched 
in simple and temperate language. The book is help- 
ful, wholesome, and in intent fair. 

The volume is in four parts: (1) The Nature of 
Socialism ; (2) Its Strength ; (3) Its Weakness ; (4) The 
Golden Mean, or Practicable Social Reform. An ap- 
pendix of nearly one hundred pages contains much 
information as to the present status of Socialism in 
France, Germany, and England, with the platforms 
of various labor and Socialist organizations. A class- 
ified list of books on Socialism, Anarchism, and land 
and legislative reform closes the volume. On this 
plan of construction any professional writer of even 
ordinary qualifications might build an interesting 
book. But Professor Ely’s experience, earnestness, 
and mental force have enabled him to carry out his 
scheme excellently well. I should think it done to 
the satisfaction of any Socialist critic whose demands 
do not reach the point of expecting the author to drop 
any adequate consideration of the objections to 
Socialism and to advocate what he sets out to analyse. 

If advocacy of Socialism is reckoned upon by the 
Socialist reader of the work, he will be bitterly disap- 
pointed. The Professor sees so many difficulties in 
Socialism that he rejects it. He considers (p. 244) the 
main objections to be these four: ‘* The tendencies to 
revolutionary dissatisfaction which it [Socialism} would 
be likely to carry with it; the difficulties in the way 
of the organization of the several important factors of 
production under Socialism, notably agriculture; dif- 
ficulties in the way of determining any standard of dis- 
tributive justice that would be generally acceptable, 
and at the same time would enlist the wholehearted 
services of the most gifted and talented members of 
the community ; and finally, the danger that the re- 
quirements of those persons engaged in higher pur- 
suits would be underestimated, and the importance of 
those occupations which contribute most to the ad- 
vancement of civilization should fail to secure adequate 
appreciation.’’ But, beyond these obstacles, Professor 
Ely finds Socialism a menace to liberty. He ‘‘ cannot 
forget that the world’s history is a warning against 


*** Socialism and Social Reform.’’ By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Political Economy, etc., University of Wis- 
consin. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1894; 449 pages 
$1.50. 
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unchecked and unfettered power”’ (p. 212). He thinks, 
also, (p. 314), that ‘‘ there seems to be no reason why 
we should not still have competition in agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce.’’ He makes no plea 
for the ‘‘co-operative commonwealth,” or the ‘‘ aboli- 
tion of the wage system,’’ or the abandonment of 
‘“*mercantilism,”’ 

Shock and astonishment await the Marx Socialist 
who will read (p. 175): ‘‘ Socialism in England and 
America can be appreciated in its full strength only 
when it becomes entirely emancipated from the 
materialistic conception of history advanced by Karl 
Marx ; for in neither country can Socialism meet with 
favor when it finds its basis in materialism ;’’ and 
(p. 178); “The Fabian Society in England has been 
able to exercise an immense influence upon English 
thought, and a decided influence upon English prac- 
tice, because it has emancipated itself from a pseudo- 
scientific presentation of Socialism, which was, after 
all, full of revolting crudities.’’ Professor Ely does not 
accept Marx’s theory of value or Marx’s law of social 
evolution (p. 177). The fact is, he holds aloof from 
the Socialist Party, he discredits the scientific basis of 
Socialism, ard he upholds principles in social reform 
totally at variance with Socialist principles. All this, 
after a patient, sympathetic, and thorough study of 
the history, methods, and expositions of Socialism as 
given by Socialists. 

Professor Ely, as must needs be, finds undoubted 
strength in much of the criticism of existing society 
which is made by the advocates of Socialism—as he 
would no doubt find similar strength in the criticisms 
of existing society as made by Kropotkine, Reclus, 
or Auberon Herbert, or any other competent upholder 
of Anarchism. In fact, in his liberal recognition of the 
claims made by the Socialists that they have in this 
direction performed great services to mankind, he 
somewhat overlooks the work of the same character 
done by the radicals who are opponents of Socialism. 

Professor Ely’s ‘‘ golden mean—practicable social 
reform ’’ consists chiefly of propositions for govern- 
ment ownership of whathe terms ‘‘ natural monop- 
olies,”’ and secondarily of numerous public and 
private palliatives of social distress, as well as many 
undoubted betterments in the lesser social institu- 
tions. Curiously, he does not include land used for 
agricultural or building purposes in his ‘‘natural 
monopolies,’’ though he has plans for municipalizing 
city site land. 

An Individualist disposed to insist on his own fine 
analyses might quarrel with Professor Ely for incon- 
sistencies in the use of such terms as ‘‘individualism,’’ 
‘free competition,’ and ‘individualistic metlods.’’ 
But this is hardly the place for such criticism. What 
ought to be done here, and what I do heartily, is to 
commend the Professor’s latest work to all who are 
trying to keep abreast of the great trial of the present 
social order, to those who would get over the mis- 
take made in hastily accepting a proposed ponderous 
new order ready made, and to such as are seriously 
taking up the study of social reform for the first 
time. As I have intimated, scholarship, a judicial 
spirit, lucidness of statement, a highly respectable 
talent—these creditable features are to be found 
throughout in this up-to-date book. 


Settled by Arbitration. 


BY EVA MC DONALD-VALESH. 


In these times of distress and discontent, it is en- 
couraging to note occasional straws which show that 
the wind of ‘‘ public opinion ’’ is veering in the direc- 
tion of economic progress. 

I wish to lay before the readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, a recent victory gained by Arbitra- 
tion, One of the most remarkable railway strikes of 
the past decade was inaugurated on the Great North- 
ern railway on April 16, 1894. The line is a transcon- 
tinental one, having its headquarters in St. Paul, 
Minn. Itis 2,500 milesin length. It has over 4,000 
employees on its pay rolls. 

The strike began on the Montana division. It 
spread rapidly, both east and west until the tie up 
was complete. 

A heavy cut in wages caused the strike. All classes 
of the service were affected and the unskilled men 
were left absolutely unable to support themselves, let 
alone a family. 

The strike was inaugurated and the mass of employ- 
ees felt their grievance so bitterly that they went out 
regardless of their affiliation with organizations. 

One of the remarkable phases of the strike was that, 
station agents, operators, yard masters, and similar 
grades of employees, usually loyal to the railway com- 
panies, struck with the others and remained out until 
the settlement. 

The telegraph wires were in the hands of the 
strikers and for once in its history the Associated Press 
gave the employees’ side of the case. It could obtain 
no other. 

Although the strike necessarily caused considerable 
hardship among business men, and paralyzed business 
in towns along the line, yet they were in thorough 
sympathy with the strikers. The novel spectacle was 
presented of Boards of Trade resolving in sympathy 
with the men and scoring the corporation for its 
methods. 

The strike lasted a little over two weeks. The em- 
ployees were orderly, but they stocd firm. A few 
local trains were run, but not a single transcontinent- 
al train went through. The railway officials were 
said to have imported many men. For reasons best 
known to themselves, they did not attempt to fill the 
strikers places. 

Meanwhile the situation grew more strained every 
day. U.S. Marshals had been sent out to protect 
mail trains. Three companies of U. S. troops had 
been distributed at various points. The employees 
had offered no violence but an armed conflict seemed 
to be the only end in sight. At this juncture the 
Minneapolis Board of Trade and the St. Paul Com- 
mercial Club called a joint meeting to consider the 
situation. They selected a representative committee 
of well known, public spirite! citizens. This com- 
mittee conferred with both sides. Its attitude was 
so reasonable and impartial that its services in arbi- 
tration were accepted. 

Within twenty-four hours from the time of ap- 


(Continued on page 102 
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S1ncE December 18, 1893, Congress has had 
under consideration the so-called Wilson 
Tariff Bill, or what is more correctly desig- 
nated as ‘‘H. R. 9.416, to reduce the revenue 
and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes.’’ There may be some doubt in the 
minds of the people whether Congress has con- 
sidered the first two propositions contained in 
the title of the Bill—that isto say, whether 
they have reduced the revenue or equalized 
duties ; but that the Congressmen have been 
attending strictly tothe OrHER PURPOSES there 
is positively no division of opinion. The 
Senate Investigating Committee, even in its 
half-hearted fashion, shows conclusively how 
sincere are our law-makers in their devotion 
to the OTHER PURPOSES. 


PREGNANT THOUGHTS ON EVENTS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. 


From the day of our earliest recollection we 
have always felt that with each recurring 
Fourth of July we could hear in the scream of 
the Eagle, could feel in the movement of his 
mighty pinions and his lofty soaring flight 
the shout for liberty, the breaking of the 
workers’ bondage and an uplifting of the 
whole people to a higher and nobler concep- 
tion of man’s duty to his fellows. We have 
always believed, and love still to believe, that 
the noble sentiments in the Declaration of In- 
dependence were and aie intended to be more 
than ‘‘glittering generalities.’’ That the enun- 
ciation of the principle, ‘* that all men are born 
free and equal, and are possessed of certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ”’ is a 
doctrine as true as life itself and should forever 
be the watchword of all reform struggles and 
to the attainment of which the best and noblest 
of our people should bend their every energy. 

As the Abolitionists declared that the 
United States could not continue half slave 
and half free so do we the workers declare 
that we cannot much longer continue seven- 
eights wealth-producers and the other part 
purely wealth-absorbers. 

To us the Declaration of Independence does 
noc only mean the absolving of all political 
ties with the English government, but the as- 
sertion of the natural and inalienable rights of 
man. These rights imply that man’s worth 
and value to the people shall count for some- 
thing, that he who produces the wealth—the 
means by which life is sustained and by which 
life is made worth living—shall count first and 
highest in the economy of life; that baseness, 
cupidity and avarice shall not be held to be 
the highest attainments of human ingenuity 
and entitled tu the highest consideration. 

This year’s celebration of the natal day of 
our nation’s independence is pregnant with 
opportunities for a better appreciation for the 
worker’s rights. Events throughout the 
country aud the entire globe are hourly 
pressing upon our attention and need deep 
thought and determined action. The wealth 
possessors of all countries are free wherever 
they may be, the wage workers of America, 
however, may well feel that upon them de- 
pends the perpetuity of the liberties of our 
people and their emancipation from all wrongs 
and injustice. 


THE striking parallel between the ancient 
baron on his castled crag and the modern 
capitalist with his swollen money bag has often 
been recognized, and the comparison has not 
been very favorable to the capitalist. 

It has been remarked that the robber baron 
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at the head of his band of stalwart men-at- 
arms was in the habit of levying toll on the 
craftsmen’s caravan as it wended its way to 
fair or market, and that the toll was not always 
limited to ‘t what the traffic would bear.’’ Pro- 
tected by impenetrable armors and wielding 
the keen-edged sword or ponderous battle axe, 
the medizeval baron was doubtless the terror of 
the peaceful trader clad in woolen or canvas 
doublet. Yet it is undeniably true that the 
latter-day capitalist, protected in his monopoly 
ind armed with the arbitrary power of dis- 
charge from employment and bread, is none 
the less an object of terror to the modern work- 
ing man and woman. The lash of hunger 
kills as surely if not as swiftly and mercifully 
is the sword of battle. Stark and strong was 
the castle of the baron ; but did the ‘‘ compe- 
tition ’’ of rival barons incite him to strengthen 
his fortress, the crag and the serf-domain 
furnished the raw material and the ‘‘ pro- 
tected ’’ labor enabling him to raise his castle 
wall and his ‘‘ tariff on manutactures’’ at the 
same time. It is said that some more than 
ordinarily brutal barons tempered the cement 
of their castle walls with the blood of serfs ; 
it has also been said that many more than 
ordinarily pious capitalists have built their 
factory walls by an analogous process. The 
baron no doubt plucked his serfs of all they 
had as effectually as the pluck-me-company 
stores strip the ‘“ free’’ American coal miner 
to-day. And there is rational ground for be- 
lief that even in the *‘dark ages’’ the baron, 
although destitute of the valuable instruction 
of learned professors of political economy, knew 
enough to ‘‘advance’’ such wages as would 
‘‘maintain’’ the laborer. The baron un- 
doubtedly united in his own person the func- 
tions of commerce destroyer and of black- 
mailer. But as a ‘‘commerce destroyer’’ he 
was not fool enough to wear armor fashioned 
on the capitalistic principle so ably demonstrated 
by our ‘‘triumphant Democrat’’ of Home 
stead. The baron was a blackmailer it is 
true; but it was reserved for the capitalistic 
system to produce a panfata. Brutal the baron 
undeniably was ; but he was no sneaking hypo- 
crite vaunting his superior civilization while 
oozing from every pore the foulest and most 
purulent corruption. 


A TYPICAL example of capitalistic anarchy 
comes to us from the motherland of our own 
‘triumphant Democrat,’’ where a crisis in the 
jute trade has induced the manufacturers of 
Dundee to consider the advisability of making 
an all-around reduction of ten per cent. in the 


wages of their operatives. The process of the 
progressive degradation of the mill workers 
was efficiently exposed by the president of the 
union at a meeting called to consider the pro- 
posal of the employers. The speaker said, 


‘that while they had thousands of their fel- 
low creatures on the borders of starvation many 
millions were worse than wasted every year in 
keeping soldiers and other instruments for the 
destruction of human life. It was a lamentable 
fact that in Dundee there was so little work for 
men. That was because the employers, where- 
ever they could, took on women to do men’s 
work. Proceeding further, the employers had 
carried out their determination to pair looms, 
with the result that only the strongest women 
were kept ; the weaker no matter how skillful 
were shown the door. The wages paid would 
reveal that it was impossible for a woman to 
earn a week’s wage unless she did two women’s 
work. The prosperity of Dundee would ul- 
timately result in the starvation of its people. 

The capitalistic process was further traced 
at a subsequent meeting to hear the report of 
the delegates to confer with the employers’ 
committee. The Rev. Henry Williamson 
spoke from a wagon, on which was displayed 
the banner of the Union, to this effect :— 
‘‘Short time had been attempted, and they 
were now told that instead of making matters 
better it would to some extent make things 
worse ; because while Dundee was idle, Cal- 
cutta was running as much as it could. The 
employers said that they had no alternative 
but in some way to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, and they insisted that it was necessary to 
reduce wages or the trade would leave the 
city. Inthe neighborhood of Calcutta large 
jute mills, fitted with electric lights, were work- 
ing 22 out of the 24 hours daily (by shifts), 
women and children being regularly employed 
through the night. These Calcutta mills 
were established by Dundee capital—money 
that was earned in Dundee by the hard labor 
of their forefathers and themselves. That 
money so saved up had been invested in these 
great mills. Further, they had in Calcutta 
Dundee-made machinery, Dundee managers, 
Dundee foremen, and Dundee overseers. Cal- 
cutta was near to the supply of jute, and her 
merchants had an immense market of more 
than two hundred millions of people in India. 
But now Indian jute manufacturers had crossed 
the seas; they had invaded and conquereu 
Dundee’s chief foreign markets The Austra- 
lian and California trade had slipped away, 
and Calcutta was sending goods to New York, 
the great emporium on the Atlantic side for 
the import trade of the United States, and was 
underselling Dundee there. The question 
was: Could the workers and the employers 
resolve to unite together, or were they to sub- 
mit to see the trade leave the city and allow 
Dundee to become a howling wilderness ?’’ 

The same evening the member for Dundee 
rose in the House of Commons to ask the 
Indian Secretary *‘ whether it was lawful for 
mills owned by English capitalists, and com- 
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peting with similar mills in the United King- 
dom, to be worked night and day with 
shifts of hands.’’ The Secretary replied 
‘*that it was not unlawful for mills to be so 
worked, but it was not lawful for women to be 
employed between 8 P. M. and 5 A. M., un- 
less sanctioned by the government factory in- 
spector, or tor children to be employed be- 
tween those hours under any circumstances 
whatever. He would ask the Government of 
India to take steps to ensure that the law is 
enforced.’’ 


THE growth of the jute manufacturing indus- 
try in India furnishes a most impressive lesson 
on the existing relations of capital and labor. 
In 1872 there were only five mills in existence, 
containing 1,180 looms and 13,000 spindles. 
In ten years the number of mills had increased 
to 23, with 8,000 looms and 130,000 spindles. 
During the last twelve years the number of 
mills have not increased save but by one. The 
number of looms during that period, have in- 
creased by 2,200 and the number of spindles 
by 55.000. It will be seen that in twenty- 
two years since 1872, theincrease in looms has 
been about 700 per cent. while the increase in 
spindles has been 1,300 per cent. In 1872, 
about 11 spindles per loom was sufficient, but 
so much greater is the speed at which the 
looms are driven to-day that it needs the yarn 
from 20 spindles to keep a loom employed. 

Such is the efficiency of the India mills, 
which up to date, machinery, triple expansion 
engines, perfect ventilation, electric light and 
telephone installations, plentiful coal, skilled 
operatives, limitless supply of ordinary labor- 
ers whose expenses for house rent, clothing, 
are but nominal; the cost of whose food, rice, 
fish, fruit, milk and salt, is excessively low; 
that India to-day controls the jute market of the 
world. In the accomplishment of this grand 
stroke of capitalistic genius, more than $30.- 
000,00 accumulated profits on the labor of 
Dundee operatives has been sunk and the 
wages of the Dundee weaver has been reduced 
nearly to ihe level of those of the Hindoo. 


THE systematic policy of the capitalistic class 
as exhibited in its persistent efforts in break- 
ing down the ancient civilizations of India and 
China, the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery of modern methods of production in 
the less advanced countries of the world, isa 
torm of deviltry far more menacing to the well 
being of the working class of America, than 
negro slavery was in Dixie. The time has 
arrived for the most energetic action. ‘The 
call for the unity of the working class to stamp 
out forever this diabolical capitalistic policy, 
should strike like a trumpet’s blast on the ear 
of every toiler in America, and stir him to 
energy like a battle cry. 

For which purpose is a prohibitory’ tariff 


maintained on European goods, often the 
products of trade union labor, while secret 
treaties are made with Asiatic countries ? 

Why is our capitalistic class so anxious to 
hurry to completion an ‘‘invincible armada,’’ 
in the meanwhile throwing dust in the eyes of 
the groundlings in the shape of catch words 
like ‘‘old glory,’’ ‘‘white squadron,’’ and by 
the use of every other despicable artifice of 
clap-trap as a substitute for true patriotism ? 

Why is our capitalistic class seeking a plaus- 
ible pretext for the annexation of Hawaii; why 
is it sosolicitous about the welfare of a few 
thousand coolies there, while one hundred and 
fifty thousand coal miners at home are in open 
rebellion against its inhuman rule? 

Why is our capitalistic class so energetic in 
pushing missionaries into the interior of China, 
are there not heathens enough inthe treaty 
ports which the capitalists of England and 
France have already blown open with the guns 
of their battle ships? 

The motive is plain. The enterprise is well 
under way. ‘The final result is toreshadowed 
in the degradation of the weavers of Dundee. 

Workers will you endeavor to avert your 
doom before it is toolate? Then organize. 





THE Senate Committee of the New York 
Legislature in the investigation of the machi- 
nations of the Police Department is bring- 
ing to light some peculiar transactions and 
demonstrating the close affinity and part- 
nership between the criminals and the police. 
The gambling houses, the bawdy houses, the 
bunco men, the green goods men and the 
crooks of all shades and methods have for years 
been obliged to ‘‘divy’’ up nightly the result 
of their depredations during the previous 
twenty-four hours. It has also contributed a 
new word to the vocabulary of the English 
language, the ‘‘pantata,’’ the meaning of 
which is the ‘‘ go-between’’ of the highest 
police officialsandthecriminals. If the police 
have systematically protected and encour- 
aged the criminals may it not reasonably 
be asked for what earthly purpose the police 
exist at all, or is it likely that the only excuse 
for their continued existence is the timely help 
the avaricious corporations and unfair em- 
ployers receive in keeping workingmen in sub- 
jection ? 


THE readers of this magazine will greatly 
benefit it if when making purchases from any 
of our advertisers they would refer to the fact 
that they saw the ‘‘ad’’ in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 





BUSINESS men are warned againt giving any 
advertisement to any person for the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST unless the solicitor possesses 
a credential signed by the Editor and bearing 
the seal of the American Federation of Labor. 
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ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 


For years the destructionists in the labor 
reform movement, reckless of the truth con- 
tained in every line of history, have, with a 
persistency worthy of a better cause, declared 
that the unions of labor, the trades unions, 
were impotent to deal with the great questions 
confronting the working classes; that they had 
outlived their usefulness; that they ought to 
be wiped out of existence as effete and of use 
only in the conditions prevailing in the ‘‘ good 
old times.’’ 

On the other hand, we are met by the bitter 
antagonism in every form of the capitalistic 
class. The corporations and private employ- 
ers of labor contest every inch of ground, op- 
pose every effort made to secure either an in- 
crease of wages, a reduction in the hours of 
labor, fairer conditions of employment, and 
the extension and development of the means 
of our common protection—our organizations. 

With courts to do their bidding and execu- 
tive officers ready to obey orders, and all their 
combined military, naval, judicial and civil 
forces at their beck and call, to render, if pos- 
sible, the means of defense and reform less 
capable of aggressive action. 

When one thinks that these tremendous 
efforts of the capitalist class, their allies and 
hirelings are all put forth, not to deprive the 
workers from obtaining power in other fields of 
human activity, but to contest the attainment 
of economic improvement and freedom, it 
should naturally lead to the conclusion that it 
becomes our duty to struggle for that which 
is patent to our enemies as the best means we 
can employ to protect and advance our interest 
—our Trade Unions. 

Do any of our friends imagine for a moment 
that the whole force, influence and power of 
the capitalist class would be exerted against 
the Trade Unions if they were impotent, use- 
less, or *‘played out’’ organizations? If no 
word could be urged upon our fellow-workers 
in favor of their adhesion to the Trades Union’s 
form of organization other than the bitter and 
relentless antagonism of the capitalist class, it 
should be sufficient to convince all that we are 
on the right road to defend our interests, pro- 
tect our manhood, and to achieve our liber- 
ties. 


END OF THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


Now that the miners’ strike is at an end the 
great *‘figurer,’’ of the Atkinson order, again 
makes his appearance, and carefully calculates 
that the miners’ strike cost twenty million doi- 
lars, of which the miners are supposed to have 
lost $12,500,000 in wages. It is stated toa 
nicety that the men having been on strike fifty 
days and their wages set down at $2.50 per 
day, would produce the exact result claimed. 


The correctness of these figures are asserted 
with much gusto and urged in condemnation 
of the miners’ strike and all strikes in general, 
and are held up as the bugaboo by which to 
frighten workman against any attempt to resist 
encroachments upon their wages, hours of 
labor ; or to desist from any effort to become 
fuller sharers in the product of their labor—to 
give up the struggle for justice and right. 

In the first place it would be well to examine 
the correctness of the figures quoted. Not be- 
cause of its relevency to the great principle in- 
volved, but to prove the general inaccuracies 
of the average scribbler and labor opponent. 

Just think of the average wages of the miners 
being $2.50 per day. This wages at say 300 
working days in the year would make the 
miners’ wages $750.00. Who would not be a 
miner with such opulence as $750 00 a year 
affords? Go among the miners, visit their 
wretched hovels, note their coarse food and 
their worse clothing. Who can view their 
wretched surroundings, the tattered rags, the 
bare feet of their wives and children, who can 
see their pinched faces, bent and emaciated 
forms and dare declare that they earn and re- 
ceive $750.00 per year? Asa matter of fact 
the miners’ wages do not average $25.00 per 
month, and that they are unemployed, 
through no fault of their own, more than one- 
third of the year. 

But apart from these considerations, were all 
the statements of the loss of wages to the 
miners true, they were not only right in strik- 
ing, but they performed a service to them- 
selves, their fellow workers and to the people 
of our country which cannot be calculated in 
dollars and cents. 

With wages being reduced in and out of 
season, with a persistency provokingly regular, 
the miners regardless of their desire in the mat- 
ter were perforce compelled by the natural law 
of self-protection to defend themselves from 
further encroachments and wrong. It is true 
the miners did not secure all they hoped to by 
their movement, but none can dispute that at 
least they have obtained an advance in wages ; 
and this fact of itself will have only beneficial 
results. It will check the tendency to reduce 
wages, it will secure an increase in wages far 
overbalancing what was lost during the strike, 
it will encourage the workers to greater efforts 
to protect and advance their interests, and 
above and beyond all considerations the move- 
ment of the miners stands out as a bold declara- 
tion that there is a life line beyond which the 
workers positively refuse to be driven by the 
greed of human vultures. 
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pointment the business men’s committee effected a 
settlement, satisfactory to all concerned. The em- 
pl yees in the train service had a full restoration of 
wages. Others received 75 per cent. of their former 
scale. 

The men immediately returned to work. Traffic 
was resumed. The news of settlement was received 
with public demonstrations of delight all along the 
line. 

The conclusion of this strike was a splendid object 
lesson in the possibilities of arbitration. Here was a 
voluntary committee with no legal machinery at its 
command. Yet by the exercise of tact and good judg- 
ment able to settle a bitter contest and prevent the 
loss of vast sums of money to all concerned. 

The fact that a committee of employers volunteered 
to act as arbitrators showed a new growth among that 
class. 

The employees also acted prudently. They hada 
strong case and there was every temptation to force a 
settlement on their own terms, regardless of the incon- 
venience to the public. 

This settlement by arbitration created much dis 
cussion in regard to the possibilities of arbitration. 
Every State through which the road passes will de- 
mand legislative enactments to facilitate arbitration. 

While this is a good thing, it is to be hoped that the 
legislatures will select the methods which have stood 
the test of experience in other communities. The in- 
terference of the State adds the element of partisan 
politics to the industrial problems. Special care 
must be taken in the framing of laws and selection of 
standing boards of conciliation. 

Still there is no need of special worry over the details 
Public opinion is the real court, in which the cases are 
tried. We want more object lessons like the one I 
have quoted. Then all clases will unite to see that 


justice is done. 
oe 


Labor’s Solidarity. 
BY JOSE GROS. 

Buckle, in his history of civilization says: ‘‘7here 
is no instance on record of any class possessing power 
without abusing it.’’ That is a well-known fact to 
every impartial student of historical developments, 
and it embodies a very important lesson. It shows that 
civilization has always been controlled by a class at 
the expense of all other classes. But why should we 
have classes in any such sense ? We mean, why should 
we have groups of men antagonistic to each other, 
always ready to take advantage of each other, and 
one of them always having the opportunity so to do? 
Because of great inequalities in wealth, intelligence, 
respectibility, etc. Is there anything natural, inevit- 
able, in such inequalities? We need not object to 
some having a little more wealth, wisdom or goodness 
than others, but there is no doubt that, beyond a cer. 
tain point, all great differences between men are the 
result of selfishness ingrained in human laws. Selfish- 
ness is bad enough when exhibited through mere in- 
dividual acts, thoughts, etc., but it is far worse when 


seated on the throne of /aw, and hence operating un- 
der the implicit or explicit sanction of the best of men, 
so called, in the social compact. It then implies, not 
only the sins or low perceptions of the plain people, 
but far more so the blunders and selfishness of those 
who pose as the best, the great, and the wise ; of the 
ruling classes we mean. 

Intelligence alone is power, in the long run, and 
intelligence for good skall always overcome the in- 
telligence that is bent upon evil. The reason for that 
is simple enough. Evil is self-destructive, while good 
is self-existing. You may ask: But why is it that 
intelligence for evil has always had the best so far? 
The answer is; Intelligence for good has never been 
directed to the foundations of the social fabric. It has 
always spent its forces in mere incidents, in surface 
evils, in relatively trival subjects. We have acted like 
a gardener who expected to get rid of weeds by simply 
cutting off the tops and leaving the roots under 
ground, 

It is pretty late in the history of humanity to 
imagine that the classes at ease shall ever rectify 
society from the bottom. Besides, it is expecting too 
much from human nature. The apparent advantages 
of the few on topare the inevitable result of the ab- 
normal conditions that we have developed and per- 
petuated all along from the very inception of human 
societies. It is reasonable to assume that, as it is the 
many who suffer the most form abnormal social com- 
pacts, that they alone shall in the end build up acor- 
rect social structure. A few on the top may help; but 
the bulk will not. They have not backbone enough 
for that. 

Do you want to know the process by which the few 
have always been able to control the many ? Through 
unity of purpose, through the solidarity of the 
wealthy, bent upon keeping the many forever crushed 
into poverty. How have they accompliseed that? By 
the control of legislation, the law making power. 

That marks the line that the plain people should 
follow if they want to rapidly travel through the 
wilderness of their poverty and emerge into a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

Unity of purpose with the working masses, the 
solidarity of labor, the control of the daw making 
power by the millions. Nothing short of that will 
accomplish any final, solid results, for universal good. 
Stand shoulder to shoulder, whether you earn $1 per 
day or $5 per day, or even $10 per day. Don’t let 
anything interfere with your unity of purpose. Only 
let that purpose rest on a high platform, and embrace 
all men, all races, all sects, even your own enemies, 
the wealthy. You workers would be to-morrow as 
conservative as the rich are to-day, if you were in 
their place to-morrow. 

Humanity is buta grand wit in the mind of God, 
and the cause of labor is the cause of humanity. It is 
only through unity of purpose that you will gradually 
discover the cause of all social evils, and the remedies 
with which to suppress them. Many will tell you, 
but how can you ever expect to agree on what is con- 
ducive to the general good? The answer is not at all 
difficult. All fundamental truth is extremely simple, 
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and hence the simplicity of moral law whether applied 
to the individual or the social group. 

1f human legislation has always been a maze of com- 
plexities, puzzling the best minds and forever produc- 
ing such a constant chain of social evils, that is owing 
to the fact that the purpose of such legislation has 
been that of favoritism to some at the expense of the 
rest, the good of the few; never the good of all. 
The good of the few necessitates a great many laws 
and devises with which to check the natural aspirations 
of the many. The good ofall would require mighty 
few laws, and laws extremely simple in themseives. 
Agreement on such laws will be easily enough as soon 
as the working masses learn how to stand by each 
other and drop all fear that some of us may suffer if 
we don’t look out for ourselves, our own class or set. 
Don’t you see that without unity, the low element 
of selfishness comes to darken the mind and petrify 
the best perceptions of the soul ? No wonder that the 
progress of the race has so far been pregnant with 
disasters. Absence of solidarity among the workers is 
principally responsible for that, because it is under 
such a condition that the few can forever get the best 
of the many. 

We shall be more specific in the future articles with 
which we may be allowed to contribute our mite 
towards the industrial and political freedom of all 
workers for universal good. 

+> — - 


The Political Program 
BY J. R. FLYNN. 

As the time approaches for passing upon the politi- 
cal programme submitted for adoption or rejection to 
all affiliated organizations, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, some discussions of these propositions 
may be timely. It seems to me there can be but 
little if any objection raised to the reforms suggested 
unless found in section ro, and this, it will be seen, is 
but an amplification or extention of the principle em- 
bodied in the preceding sections 8 andg. Here are 
the three paragraphs. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas 
and electric plants for public distribution of light, 
heat and power. 

g. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, 
railroads and mines. 

10. The collective ownership by the people of all 
means of production and distribution. 

It will be observed the two preceding sections would 
put the means of production and distribution of heat, 
light and power, the mines and the carrying trade un- 
der public control, while the last section would make 
the same disposition of all the means of production 
and distribution. Does not section ro, under any lit- 
eral and intelligible interpretation mean the employ- 
ment and management by the state of all labor saving 
machinery? Is not, therefore, the doctrine embraced 
in the ‘political programme’’ full and unqualified 
state socialism ? What,then? Shall the sticklers for 
so called individualism be allgwed to pooh! pooh! 
Push aside a great reform because there may be a 
popular prejudice, based upon ignorance, against 
what is called socialism? Without endorsing social- 
ism per se, let us reason together. Trusts, combines, 
and monopolies, have killed individualism, and the 
only recourse left the people to protect their rights 


would seem to be a general combination of ALL in one 
grand trust, socialism ; or more properly, nationalism. 

Labor saving inventions, as well as railroads, tele- 
graphs, and light and heating plants enjoy franchises 
from the government, and if one is to be subjected to 
public control for the general gooi, why not all? 
Why should not the government when issuing a pat- 
ent for a useful invention, stipulate it shall be used 
for public benefit, instead of for corporate or private 
gain? In this way labor saving machinery might be 
made a blessing, instead of a curse to wage workers. 
It could be made helpful to them, instead of a com- 
petitor in the labor market, continually operating to 
curtail their employment and reduce their earnings. 
But, in order to arrive at a just conclusion as to the 
importance of this question, we must revise the funda- 
mental principles along the line of which we are in the 
habit of arguing about what is an equitable wage scale. 
Labor is spoken of flippantly, by types in political and 
social economy, as a commodity, as merchandise com- 
peting for sale with other articles of barter to the 
highest bidder in the open market. This idea is a 
relic of feudalism, an outgrowth of the villein laws of 
England, when the serfs were bought and sold with 
the soil, and still later, an aftermath of chattel slavery 
in this country. To speak of labor as a commodity is 
to confound the creator with the thing which he 
creates, to mix up the maker with the things made. 
This is surely a low plane of ethics upon which to par- 
allel two interdependent but differentiated ideas. The 
value of an article which a mechanic or operative 
makes, less interest and capital, cost of material, 
machinery and supervision, sold in a fair market, at 
the average price, constitutes a reasonable basis for 
fixing wages. But this equitable rule for ascertain- 
ing wages is now entirely ignored, and employers in 
establishing their manufacturing plants lump all their 
estimates of cost of machivery together, human and 
material, at the lowest possible figures, and generally 
the inanimate is dearer than the animate machine and 
cared for more scrupulously. Wherever practicable, 
women, girls, and boys, are employed at wages for 
which men could not afford to work. Thus wages are 
lowered more aud more from year to year, and the 
competition of the unemployed is sharpened until in 
the end we must soon reach the bare subsistance liue 
in the wage scale—the horse level of mere food and 
shelter. 

It is said, by some so called philosophers we are 
gainers as consumers by this cheapening process. 
But in this leveling down of production through the 
enforced competition of hand and machine !abor, we 
must not lose sight of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved. The relations of cost and price must 
be properly balanced, if prosperity is to be maintained. 
When the price at which an article is sold is so much 
below the reasonable cost of production as to im- 
poverish the producer, then such cheapness is an in- 
jury instead of a benefit to the community, because it 
decreases or destroys the purchasing and consuming 
capacity of the producer or wage earner, and what is 
called over-production, or stagnation in business 
ensues. 

How the evils now resulting from the monopoly of 
profits of labor saving machinery by capital may be 
minimized, and what ought to be its resulting benefits 
to all mankind maximumized, is a problem worthy of 
the most profound thought and study: Indeed, it is 
a vital question, involving in a large degree, the solu- 
tion of the labor problem upon which depends the 
perpetuity of our republic. Lincoln once said: ‘‘The 
union of the States could not be maintained half slave 
and half free.’’ Neither, I say ; can the republic exist 
when its people become half plutocrat and half prole- 
tariat. 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the \Labor Questions are invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 


The editor is Nor responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents. 


TRADES UNION HALL, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Samuel Gompers, Esq. : 
Dear sir—I take the liberty of asking youif you 
would kindly make it convenient to send me any in- 
‘formation you may possess on ¢he minimum rate of 
wages, having special reference as to the extent to which 
the principle may have been adopted by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, the State Legislatures, the Municipal bodies. 
I should also esteem it a favor if you would give me 
your personal opinion on the question, and the atti- 
tude of your body to the both minimum wage and 
maximum hours questions. How do the State bodies 
stan! towards the hours of labor? Possibly you may 
say this is alarge order I am making, but I am sure 
you will excuse me when I state that Melbourne Labor 
is particularly interested in the matter now. If I can 
return the compliment in any way it will give me great 
pleasure. 

As this is probably the first time that direct commu- 
nication may have taken place between the Victorian 
Trades and Labor Council and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I desire to convey to you our fraternal 
greetings, and assure you that although we may be 
fighting not far from the van in Australia, in the great 
Labor movement, we should be happy to hear from 
you that America is rapidly nearing the goal of the 
emancipation of Labor. 

We, in Victoria, are cursed with as bad a govern- 
ment as in any part of the world. It is a government 
of men who restrict the franchise of the laborer and 
increase the franchise of the employer and the wealth 
owner; yet it is, unconsciously maybe, advancing to- 
wards reform, its latest act being to lend money to 
farmers (up to 50 per cent. of value of land and im- 
provements) at 5 per cent., which is producing a dis- 
mal howl from the money grabbers, who have bled 
the farmers in the past at all rates of interest from 10 
upwards. Hard times and the inability of capitalistic 
legislation to meet the wants of the period, have 
caused this recourse to democratic legislation. You 
will have with you the Hon. Robert Reid, Victorian 
Minister for Defense and Health, who pays a visit to 
America to inquire into the working of your railways, 
with the object apparently, as far as we know, of pick- 
ing up a rai/way manager whose principal recom- 
mendation will have to be an entire absence of sym- 
pathy with the railway workers—that is, to put it as 
Reid probably will, to manage on commercial prin- 
ciples. He has been describing Victorian workmen 
in England as loafers because they would not accept 
unrestricted freedom of contract backed up by gov- 
ernment bayonets, and he has blamed a depression on 
Labor which is the outcome of bank directors and 
stock exchange dishonesties—for which, by the way, 
several of our ‘‘ highly respectables’’ are under lock 


and key at present. It is convenient for him to shift 
as far as possible, the wholesale bank steal. that has 
degraded Australia, onto the shoulders of Unionists, 
because he thus gives confidence to the timid capital- 
ists—at least this is the belief of the plutocratic 
party. 

I have written rather fully on Reid because he is 
almost sure to traduce us in your country. 

By the way, Reid isa member of our Upper House, 
and isa fair specimen of the party which obstructs 
reform in Australia. He is a large soft goods im- 
porter. 

I might say in a general way, of the Victorian Gov- 
ernment, that it is the most conservative of the whole 
group, and, as a consequence, the colony is in a fright- 
ful quagmire of depression. Tens of thousands of 
workers are idle, houseless, and starving and thous- 
ands of houses are vacant. The outlook for the 
coming year is the gloomiest we have ever faced. 
This occurs in a country with 56 million acres, and 
only 1% million population, and the last season the 
most productive we have ever had. It can be summed 
up in the word monopoly. In the other colonies New 
South Wales has 38 Labor members in a House of about 
140. New Zealand has a House composed ofa Radical 
and Labor ministry—supporters numbering 6 to | 
against the Conservatives—and the result is, it is the 
most advanced of tke whole of the Australasian colo- 
nies, and financially the most sound. All females 
were entitled to vote in New Zealand last election, and 
were mostly with the workers. Queensland has 16 
Labor members in a House of 65. South Australia 
has 13 Labor members in a House of 54. Victoria, 
having a limited franchise, has only 6 Labor members 
in a house of 95. 

I would point out to you that the whole of this ad- 
vance has been made within the last three years. 

A general election will take place in New South 
Wales in the next two or three montks. and if a fair 
basis of agreement can be arrived at between Labor 
sections (which is almost certain), you will see a Labor 
party with an absolute majority in Parliament, 

Thirty-eight labor members were returned under the 
dual voting (or rather plural voting) system, and they 
concentrated their efforts on electoral reform, which 
they obtained, so the future is pregnant with result for 
Labor. In this colony (New South Wales) reform will 
come almost immediately—if not now, then in the 
very near future. 

I hope you will pardon my entering so fully into 
matters, but I feel sure that the facts of the true posi- 
tion will not be clearly understood until official com- 
munication lays facts before other unions. I hope to 
see a federation of labor brought about which will not 
recognize the boundary lines of empires or republics, 
but which will be based on the brotherhood of man ; 
and if such cannot be established within a reasonable 
period, at least we may metaphorically shake hands 
through the medium of a correspondence which will 
tell the concise history to one another of the progress 
of a fight which has for its main object the recognition 
of the worker’s rights to the fruits of his own toil. 

With best wishes for the success of your efforts in 
the cause of Labor and with fraternal greetings to 
American unionism, I beg to remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
G. M. PRENDERGAST, 
President Melbourne Trades and Labor Council. 
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Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

In response to your inquiries relative to the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers’ Con- 
vention, which opened its sessions at Cleveland on 
the 15th inst. and closed on the 26th inst., would 
state that the gathering outdid our most sanguine 
expectations. 

In point of numbers there have been larger conven- 
tions of our association, but for thorough representa- 
tion and enthusiasm in the cause of unionism, per- 
haps, it was the most satisfactory in our history. 

The Mayor of Cleveland bid the delegates welcome, 
and in doing so took occasion to declare that work- 
ingmen must organize, and through organization in- 
sist upon a full recognition of their rights. He was 
followed by M. M. Garland, who responded becom- 
ingly. From the commencement it was noticeable 
that the representatives present felt more concern in 
the general labor movement than has ordinarily been 
the case. 

Indeed, no more prominent feature of the conven- 
tion was there than the very pronounced interest that 
was felt in labor matters in its widest sease. 

The first ect of the Convention, after it had been 
formally organized, was the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolutions on the miners’ movement : 
To the officers and members of the Nineteenth Annual 

Convention of the Amalgamated Association of 

Tron and Steel Workers of the United States: 

BROTHERS: Whereas, The miners of the Uaited 
States are now engaged in a heroic struggle for a 
much-merited betterment of their condition; and 
whereas they have acted with such unanimity, and 
show such constancy as does reflect credit upon all 
organized labor and cannot fail to ultimately bring 
success ; and whereas, this noble stand taken and so 
splendidly maintained by them deserves the encour- 
agement of all who have at heart the improvement of 
the masses ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of the iron, 
tin and steel workers of the United States, do hereby 
declare our unqualified endorsement of their action, 
and that we proclaim our admiration for the complete, 
unprecedented and magnificent effort that they are 
putting forth to win back in some measure the rights 
of which they have been deprived through helpless- 
ness that rendered them unable to effectually resist. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the demands of the 
miners a noble attempt to force back that which has 
been unjustly taken from them ; hence we admire the 
courage they display in their uncompromising deter- 
mination to compel the restoration of the wages and 
conditions similar to those prevailing before their 
employers found the miners in a disadvantageous 
position. 

A committee was detailed to convey the re- 
solutions to the miners’ convention, which was alsoin 
session a few blocks away. It was also ordered that 
if found convenient to the miners, the committee 
bearing resolutions should arrange for a joint meeting 
of the miners and amalgamated men. 

Such a meeting was held, and to say that it was a 
success does not fully indicate the attachment that 
existed, and which must continue to prevail, between 
these workers. 

It is significant that at no convention of the Amal- 
gamated Association before has there been shown so 
strong a desire to cement all the forces of labor for the 
common good. 


The genial Secretary of the A. F. of L. paid our Con- 
vention a visit, and his reception. and the evident 
pleasure on all sides at meeting him, only added to the 
irresistible pleasure that there is a closer and warmer 
feeling taking hold of workingmen towards each 
other. Mention is made of this here because it shows 
the improvement taken place in the direction sought 
by the A. F.of L. It wou!d seem that the labor move- 
ment is going forward, perhaps, even more rapidly 
than its friends are willing to assert; at all events, 
there appears to be reason to look for much more ef- 
fectiveness in the future. 

Political parties are losing their grip on labor, too, 
if we are permitted to judge from the vociferous adop- 
tion of the A. F. of L. political platform by our con- 
vention. 

Every act of our convention that did not relate to 
the technicalities of the Iron and Steel Trade was 
such as to afford justification tor hope that the labor 
movement is gaining in strength and that along the line 
laid out by the A. F. of L. there is a glorious future. 

J. C. KILGALLAN, 

Sec. Amalgamated Association Iron and Steel 

Workers. 





Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

I deem it timely to inform the FEDERATIONIST of 
the progress of labor affairs in this city. 

This city recently held its municipal election, and 
while the election proper did not concern organized 
labor to any extent other than that which concerns 
every cizizen having the welfare of the city at heart, 
still there were several matters connected with it 
which made it intesting to labor. 

The charter of this city was amended at the recent 
election. Previous to the election amendments were 
formulated by a commission composed of the Mayor, 
Corporation Council, six members of the City Council 
and three private citizens. Organized labor was 
represented by the selection of Mr. W. G. Armstrong, 
President of the Pacific Coast Council of Trades and 
Labor Federations and one of the organizers of the 
A. F. of L., as one of the commission, and to whom in 
a large measure is due the attainment of the ends de- 
sired by the working people of this community. The 
amendment of first importance is the ‘‘Initiative and 
Referendum.’’ Heretofore the City Council has had 
the sole power to submit amendments for the people 
to vote upon, thus it will be seen that the measure will 
be a boon to the masses as it will enable them to at- 
tain any local legislation they may desire. This city 
is the first one in the country to put into practice the 
Initiative and Referendum, and no doubt the results 
of it will be watched with interest by allleaders of the 
reform movement. 

The amendment next in importance is one which 
provides for the appointment of a Labor Commission 
and the establishment of a Free Employment Bureau. 
To those who have seen the effects upon the laboring 
people of that bane to any community—the employ- 
ment agencies—it will be seen that the measure is one 
of real importance to the people, and one that will en- 
able the community to ascertain the condition of labor 
at any time. 

These amendments were both passed by majorities 
at least twenty-five per cent. larger than any of the 
amendments submitted which shows their popularity 

The Western C, L. U. in its representative capacity. 
worked hard for these measures and gave Mr. Arm- 
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strong the necessary support at the right time in his 
efforts to have them submitted to the people. But for 
this aid it is doubtful whether they would have ever 
been submitted. 

Ms. Armstrong has since been tendered the office of 
Labor Commissioner by the Mayor, but he declined it 
on the grounds that his disinterestedness in the mat- 
ter might be questioned, while, as a matter of fact, his 
actions were prompted chiefly by the desiré to assist 
in accomplishing some much needed reforms. 

The condition of affairs in this city is the same as 
elsewhere, times are very dull, but the condition of 
labor was somewhat improved by the city building 
sewers during the winter months, which employed 
several hundred men. 

Wishing the FEDERATIONIST a successful career, 

I am fraternally yours, 
W. H. MIDDLETON, 
Sec’y C. L. U., Seattle, Wash. 





Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Probably no class of mechanics are more in need of 
organization than those employed in the carriage and 
and wagon industry in this country. 

There are but few industries in which more men are 
employed. Every city, town, and village has a shop 
in which carriages and wagons are made and repaired. 
In more than two hundred cities in the United States 
there are more than one hundred mechanics employed 
in each of them while in a great number of these 
cities there are as many as five thousand engaged in 
the industry. 

The condition of these workingmen is at par with 
the lowest paid labor of this country. Wages are be- 
low that of any trade or calling requiring equal skill. 
Before the introduction of improved machinery and 
the new processes of manufacturing carriages and 
wagons, the mechanic received fair wages and had 
nearly steady employment. But all has changed in 
the last twenty years, conditions have constantly 
grown worse. wages have decreased, until at the pres- 
ent time they are below that of insuring a decent 
living tothe mechanic and his family. This, however, 
is not the oniy condition he had tocontend with, for 
with the introduction of improved machinery idleness 
began to grow inextent, until now only two-thirds of 
the mechanics engaged in this industry have employ- 
ment for five or six monthsin each year. We believe 
that these conditions can be remedied by organization 
to a great extent and have organized in twenty-six 
cities with this objectin view. It is evident, however, 
that progress in organization among the carriage and 
wagon workers is not sufficiently extended to secure 
the desired results. A person with some knowledge 
of organization is required in every locality where the 
carriage and wagon industry is carried on, that an or- 
ganization of this craft may be started in these locali- 
ties. The Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, therefore, appeals to the Organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor to take this work of 
organizing our craftin hand. Every assistance in the 
power of the International Union will be given to 
those who take this work in hand. Circulars and the 
necessary information will be sent upon application 
by the undersigned. Trusting that every organizer of 
the A. F. of L. will start the good work as soon as con- 
venient, and help to uplift the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers to that place among organized labor which 
they should occupy, 

Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. A. BAUSTIAN, 

Sec.-Treas. Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The term union as received by the mass of the peo- 
ple is not, or should not be simply a term to denote 
the congregating together of a number of people, but 
should be synonymous with unity of purpose, 
thoughts, and the formulating of plans and methods 
by which the greatest amount of good can be done for 
the greatest number of persons. 

Without commenting on the principles or platform 
as set forth by the FEDERATIONIST, but dealing with 
the question under which I am attempting to write, I 
will offer to the national and international organiza- 
tions affiliated with the A. F. of L. a few suggestions. 

In the first, I think if the executive officers of these 
organizations will take it upon themselves to write 
short articles regularly for the FEDERATIONIST and in 
addition recommend that each of their subordinate 
lodges, branches or unions subscribe for, at least, one 
copy of the FEDERATIONIST to be the property of the 
union subscribing for it, the first step in the direction 
of unity of interest will be attained. 

Whether or not we are brilliant writers our direct 
membership will take a pride in our efforts, the more 
intelligent indulging us, for a while at least, whilst the 
others will appreciate. Local unions realizing that 
their executive officers are among the contributors, will 
feel ‘‘more at home”’ in the new movement, more asif 
they had some voice in shaping the plan of action, and 
each and every idea advanced by different writers will 
be more fully canvassed, the progress made in uniting 
the different organizations be more carefully noted. 
and all kindred organizations exhibit more individual 
interest. 

The necessity for united political action among the 
wage-earners was never more imperative than at the 
present time, and we must carry our unionism to the 
ballot box or listen forever to that cry ‘‘ overproduc- 
tion,’’ while countless thousands are barred the absolute 
necessaries of life, saying nothing of some of the lesser 
luxuries occasionally. 

Mr. Frank Keyes Foster asks in March number of 
FEDERATIONIST, ‘‘ Will the introduction of the issues 
of practical politics into the trade unions serve to 
unite the divergent schools of social reformers, or will 
it intensify those differences of views and methods 
which now exist?’’ Without attempting any reply to 
this question, no more opportune time or favorable 
conditions could have been chosen than the present 
for putting this matter before the trade unions. Com- 
ing as it has, hand in hand with the presenting of 
‘political food’’ for mental digestion by the wage- 
workers, it will tend in a great measure to warn all of 
the possible ‘‘broken bridge in their path.’’ Almost 
all unions possess one or more of what might truthfully 
be termed (@/s-union members—members who so crave 
leadership that they will try to either rule or ruin, but 
by prudence and firmness on part of the more intel- 
ligent and conservative they can be converted. The 
introduction of politics into the trade unions can, I 
think, be accomplished and that by a strict observance 
of the political and economic questions at issue, ever 
avoiding old party or partisan allusions, and until this 
condition is brought about the ever connecting link 
in the chain of unity will be missing. 

W. C. WOLFSKIL, 

Sec. Saddle and Harness Makers’ National Union. 
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To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 


FELLOW WoRKMEN—The Chicago convent'on of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and referred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates to the 14th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
shou'd be taken upon the same. 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them as a 
whole, should that course ve deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 1894, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum toa referendum vote of the members. The following 
is the 

POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 

WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted tbe 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHERxAS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit.: 

1. Compulsory education. 

2. Direct legislation, 

3. A legal eight-hour workday. 

Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

Liability of employers forinjury to health, body or life. 

The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

The abolition of the sweating system. 

The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
ctectste plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

9g. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

to, The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11. The principle of referendum in all legislation. There- 
fore, 

vesolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms: 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS’ CIGARS. 

BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO’S SHOES. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO’S CARRIAGES & WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT COMPANY’S — ITS. 

MEYER JONASSEN & CO., CLOA 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL., 
BICYCLES. 

BOS!ON CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLOTHING, 


ORGANIZE clubs in your unions to subscribe 
for your own magazine, the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST. 


THE ST. LOUIS HARMONY CONFERENCE. 

In compliance with the invitation of the Knights of Labor a 
conference to unite or harmonize the labor organizations of the 
country was held at the Laclede Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., June 
11-12th, 1804. The following were in attendance, representing 
their respective organizations : 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, A. B. Youngston, E. 


Mills and F. Naylor. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, F. P. Sargent, Frank W. 
Arnold and Chas. W. Maier. 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, S. E. Wilkinson 

Order of Railway Conductors, E. E. Clarke. 

Green Bottle Blowers’ National Union, J. W. Gass, P. A. Tar- 
rell and Aug. Schaumall. 

Farmers’ Alliance, A. E, Dean. 

Knights of Labor, J. R. Sovereign, John W. Hayes and M. J. 
Bishop. 

American Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers, P. J. Mc- 
Guire and Frank K. Foster. 

A general discussion on the division in the labor movement 
was had and several suggestions made as to the proper mode of 
procedure for unity: It was requested that the Knights of 
Labor submit to the conference any propositions they may have 
formulated. The following was then read by Mr. Hayes: 

Resolved, That once a year a Congress of three representatives 
each of all the national labor organizations of America shall 
meet in the City of Washington for the purpose of considering 
all plans and questions that may be before the people in the in- 
dustrial and political world, with a view to bring about united 
action in the following year on these questions. Said Congress 
to meet on the 22d of February ofeach year, and its officers to be 
composed of a President, a Secretary and a Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee of one from each organization repre- 
sented, 

Resolved, That all questions of dispute between organizations 
of labor as to form of organization, jurisdiction of members, and 
action in strike matters or minor controversies that may arise, 
shall be referred to a Committee of Arbitration of three mem- 
bers selected annually at the Congress above referred to. Said 
Arbitration Committee to be composed of one member of some 
national trade union, or member of some body of the Knights of 
Labor, and a third to be selected by the Congress from the ranks 
of the people who are neither directly nor indirectly connected 
with any labor organization, and he shall be as far as possible 
be removed from any connection with industrial or political 
questions, aiming at all times to secure a man of the highest 
character, integrity and statesmanship 

Resolved, That hereafter when any national or international 
strike of involving more than one thousand men shall be con- 
templated, it shall not he entered into until it has been referred 
to the Executive Committee of the annual Congress heretofore 
referred to, and if it secures their endorsement, it shall recei.e 
the united support, financially and morally, of all labor organ- 
izations represented in said Congress, and if necessary the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of said Congress shall have power to order or 
request the Executive Boards of the organizations affiliated to 
call out all their members to support said strike and in every 
way endeavor to make the first object of all organizations its 
success, 

Resolved, That we hereby agree that on and after February 
22d, 1895, the organizations herein represented shall agree to 
mutually recognize the working cards of every bona fide organ- 
ization herein represented in any trade or calling and that a 
member’s good standing in one organization shall insure him 
recognition, assistance and support by all members of organized 
labor herein represented. 

Resolved, That we recommend tothe labor organizations of 
America that where two or more organizations of the same 
craft exist in any city or town or locality, that they shall at once 
or as soon after the 22d ef Feburuary, 1895, as possible, appoint 
Joint Executive Committees to arrange wage scales “nd hours of 
work mutually satisfactory, and thence forward endeavor to 
secure such benefits as may arise from higher wages and shorter 
work day by joint efforts. 

Resolved, Further that we hereby recommend to the working 
people of our various organizations that in the coming cam 
paigus and elections all members of organized labor cast their 
ballots against the twe old political parties and endeavor 
wherever possible to elect the third party candidates unless 
said third party candidates shall avow themselves inimical to 
the interests of the masses, and believing further that the Peo- 
ples Party presents the most available means to an end, we sug- 
gest that they at least for the present receive the encourage- 
ment and support of united labor. 

A discussion was then had upon the propositions, which 
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lasted several hours. It wasdemonstrated that the cause of the 
disputes in the past would in nowise be obviated by the accept- 
ance of the propositions in reference to the recognition and ex- 
change of cards between the trade unions and the Knights of 
Labor, that the autonomy and independence of the trade unions 
in trade affairs would have to be recognized, guaranteed, and 
conceded by all, in order that the organized workers might be 
enabled to co-operate with each other for the attainment of the 
highest possible results. 

Some of the delegates, particularly those representing the 
railroad organizations, gave expression to those sentiments and 
added that they could not commit the membership of their or- 
ganizations to a political party. 

A committee of three, consisting of Samuel Gompers, M. J. 
Bishop. and Chas, W. Maier, was appointed for the purpose of 
drafting resolutions and propositions to be submitted to the 
Conference based upon the features developed during the discus- 
cussion. The conference adjourned until the following morn- 
ing to give the committee time to perform the labors assigned 
to it. 

When the conference was called to order, Tuesday morning, 
the committee made its report, and which, after an interchange 
of opinion and amendment, was adopted. The following are the 


RESOLUTIONS FOR HARMONY 

As finally adopted by the Conference : 

ist. Conferences of the representatives of organized labor of 
North America shall be held semi-annually, the first conference 
to be held on Feb, 22nd, 1895, in the City of Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of considering questions and divising plans for 
the protection and advancement of the toiling masses, 

2nd. The representation in the conferences shall be from the 
General Assembly of the Knights of Labor, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the various Brotherhoods and Orders of Rail- 
way men, and such National and International organizations of 
wage-workers and farmers as are not affiliated with any of the 
before-mentioned organizations, provided that any such Na- 
tional or International labor organization is not organized to 
antagonize or undermine any existing bona fide National or 
International Union of the same trade or calling. 

3rd, Each organization is entitled to representation in the 
conference. provided that the basis shall consist of three men 
for each organization. 

sth, The officers of future conferences shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive Committee of one 
from each organization represented. 

sth. For the purpose of preventing strife and antagonism be- 
tween labor organizations, we declare that there should not bea 
dual organization or authority in any trade or calling, and thatin 
matters of trade conflicts, boycotts, and trade labels the Union, par- 
ticularly in interest, should have absolute authorityand autonomy. 

6th. Recognizing that corporations and the money classes of 
the country are dominating and dictating the legislation of the 
nation, the States and the municipalities, to the detriment of the 
interest of the toiling of wealth-producing millions, and recog- 
nizing further that the power of wealth has subordinated the 
executive, judicial, and military forces to its behests, thus uncer- 
mining the underlying principles of our Republic, endangering 
its institutions, and tending to deprive our people of their cher- 
ished liberties, we declare that the working classes should 
throw off the yoke of political partizanship and vote independ- 
ently in order that representatives of the wealth producers of 
America may be fully represented in making and executing our 
laws 

The vote on the resolutions was as follows :— 

Affirmative. Gompers, McGuire, Foster, Sargent. Arnold, 
Maier, Youngston,Mills, Naylor, Wilkinson, Clarke,Gass, Farrell 
and Schaumall. 

Negative. Sovereign, Hayes, Bishop and Dean. 

The following resolution expressing the sentiment of the con- 
ference upon the determination of the Miners’ strike was then 
adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That this conference of representatives of organized 
labor of America has learned with profound pleasure of the suc- 
cessful termination of the efforts ofthe Miners for improved con- 
ditions, and we hereby tender tothe United Mine Workers’ of 
America our sincere congratulations on their victory, and we 
urge upon the workers of our country the necessity and advant- 
ages of organization for common protection and advancement 
to the end that their share may be larger in the product of their 
labor, and that they may thus be greater defenders and pro. 
moters of their rights and liberties.”’ 

A resolution was also unanimously adopted endorsing the 
bills introduced by Hon. James G. Maguire, in Congress, for the 
protection of seamen and against their involuntary servitude. 

With the best of feeling apparently prevailing, and with ex- 
pressions of hope that at last means for unity in the labor move- 
ment of America had been found, the conference adjourned 
sine die. 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR 
JULY. 

Table Knife Grinders’ National Union, New Britain, Conn., 
6th inst. 

American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, Montreal, Can., ‘oth 
inst. 

Retail Clerks’ National Protective Association, St. Paul, Minn., 
g-10th inst. 

Brotherhood Theatricai Employees, Chicago, Ill., 9th inst. 

Brotherhood Operative Potters’ East Liverpool, O., 9th inst. 

Longshoremen's National Union, Sandusky, O , toth inst, 

Saddle and Harness Makers’ National Association, Evansville, 
Ind., 17th inst. 

Journeymen Plumbers’ and Gas Fitters’ St. Louis, Mo., goth 
inst. 

++ 

The following is a copy of a letter sent the Ohio Convention of 

miners called by Mr. Adams. 
NEw York, June 18, 1894. 
Mr. W. C. Pierce, Sec. District No. 6, U.M. W. of A., Colum- 
bus O. 

TO THE DELEGATES IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED— 

Brothers—From newspaper reports, including the Unzted 
Mine Workers’ Journal, 1 receive the information that the 
national officers of the U. M. W, of A. have come to an agree- 
ment with the operators of Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio on a basis of 60 ‘cents for Ohio, 69 for Pennsylvania, 65-75 
for Indiana, 6214-70 for Streator. I also learn from the daily 
papers that much dissatisfaction prevails among the miners on 
the prices agreed upon and that a feeling to resent it and refuse 
to accept the terms has been made manifest in many places, 
and that the miners of Ohio intend to hold a convention at 
Columbus, O., Tuesday, June 19, 1894, to determine what to in 
the premises. 

While I have received no official information on this subject 
from any one, and in this as in all other subjects connected with 
the miners am left to grope my way in the dark as best I can, 
yet I feel it a duty to communicate my thoughts to the Ohio 
miners in convention assembled provided my information is 
correct. 

The prices agreed upon in the joint conference are not what 
the miners were contending for, and I can realize the disap- 
pointment felt ai the conclusions reached. The struggle of the 
miners as « whole has been a noble effort to maintain living 
rate-, and has no parallel in history, and the unanimity of feel- 
ing that has been made manifest throughout almost every state 
is a glorious tribyte to the miners, and speaks volumes worthy 
the cause for which they have suffered so much, and as a 
preventive of troubles in future has no equal, 

On the action of the Ohio miners at this time depends largely 
the future weal or woe for the miners everywhere, and for this 
reason I hope it will not be considered egotistical on my part to 
offer a few words of advice. 

If I am correctly informed the agreement entered into in- 
cludes many advantages for the Pennsylvania miners that they 
have not heretofore enjoyed. The operators of the four states 
that assembled together in joint Convention at Columbus, O., in 
February, 1886, have again agreed torenew the joint conference 
to adjust prices in future years. This movement I consider 
well worthy the encouragement of miners and operators alike. 
It has many good features that cannot be supplied through any 
other source. The agreement has been entered into on the part 
of the miners’ officials with some degree of reluctance and is not 
exactly what they would like to have had, Their actions I be- 
lieve were guided by an honest motive to serve the best interest 
of the miners, whose well-being was entrusted to their care. 

That they were in a position to know what wis best todo in 
the present emergency there is no room for any doubt. That 
they possess the ability required to serve the miners well, there 
can be no question, and knowing them as I do, and believing 
in theirintegrity founded on many years of experience, I think 
it would not only be an act of injustice on the part of the miners 
not to accept their advice, but that to do otherwise will divide 
the miners in almost every state in the Union, causing one part 
to be working and one part to be idle. 

Under these circumstances I hope the miners of Ohio will not 
refuse to act in accordance with the advice given and recom- 
mended by the National Officers, as I feel it would be one of the 
severest blows that the miners could strike against themselves 
and the labor movement in genera!. 

Hoping that such a serious mistake will not be made at this 
time, Iam Fraternally yours, 

CHRIS. EVANS. 
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In China the slop men are organized. 

AMERICA has nearly thirty per cent. of all the telegraph lines 
of the world. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL Union No. 6 erected a monument to the late 
Horace Greeley. 

In Switzerland the factory inspectors report having visited 
every factory at least once a year. 

Four hundred granite workers are on strike for the past two 
months, in Strehlen, against a reduction in wages. 

THE Central Labor Union of E. St. Louis, I!l., passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the unity and amalgamation of the A, F. of L. 
and K. of L. 

THE girls employed in some of the New York theatres to pose 
as “‘living pictures’ are making a demand upon the managers 
for iving wages. 

THE minetal production ofthe United States in 1893, is esti 
mated at about $645.000,000, against $725,000,0°0, in 1832, and 
565,000,000 in 1888. 

Tue French Cabinet was defeated upon a bill conceding the 
right to the employees of the railroads of France to organize 
nto trade unions. 


THE Brotherhoods and Orders of railway men held a joint 
convention in New York and determined upon a policy of co. 
operation in all matters referring to their trade interests. 


““Ngew York's protest against the Income Tax"’ was the title 
under which the bankers and brokers arranged for an “ impos- 
ing’’ meeting. The entir- affair turned out a most lamentable 
fizzle. 

Four hundred shoe makers of Berg, have been locked out. 
More than half of the men have left the city to seek employment 
elsewhere. The reports indicate that the employees will be 
successful, 

M. Kautsky, the eminent economist, is continually evincing 
his conversion to the power and necessity of the trade union 
movement. Ina future issue we shall publish an article recently 
written by him upon the subject. 

Tae Street Railway Employees organized in the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Railway Employees of America, 
have been successful in every effort during‘the past winter in 
resisting attempted reductions in wages. 

THE experiment of introducing the eight hour workday was 
successful in the iron and steel industry in Vienna. ‘The direc- 
tors declare themselves thoroughly satisfied with the results,and 
propose to continue the system hereafter. 


THe Labor Electorate Associations, called into existence by 
the British Trade Union Congress, held a meeting at Bradford, 
ou the roth inst. There were 80 delegates present, and it was 
determined to nominate thirty cardidates as members ot the 
next House of Commons. ® 

A MASS meeting was held on Monday, June 25th, at Cooper 
Institute, New York City, by all unions employed in the carpen- 
try and wood industry, to take action against the importation of 
finished wood work 


THE railroad organizations of Italy held a National Congress 
at Milan last month, and determined upon an active agitation 
for a diminution of the hours of labor, and to secure the emanci- 
pation of the working classes by a thorough organization with 
their fellow workers thoughout the world. 


Mayor Hopkins, of Chicago, Ill., has vetoed an ordinance 
pissed by the Common Council of that city closing barber shops. 
groceries and other stores after ten o'clock on Sunday mornings. 
The ordinance was greeted with genuine pleasure by all classes 
in the community, and the veto is a sad disappointment to all. 


THE New York Sun in an article glories in what it asserts— 
the increase in the martial spirit of the American people. If 
history teaches any one thing aright, it is that the martial spirit 
is most intense among barbarous people. The Sun's statement 
isa libel on the peace and liberty-loving people of our country. 


Five hundred men, women and girls have been on strike in 
the silk mills of Wm. Ryle & Co., at the Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. They were receiving from $5.00 to $8.00 per week, and a 
reduction of 20 per cent. was offered and refused. 


THE strike at the Navy Yard Woolen Mills of Mass., resulted 
in a victory after the employees had remained out four weeks. 
In consequence of the victory the employees in the carpet mills 
of Lowell, Mass., are on strike for an increase in wages. 


Tue A. F. of L. organizer at New Castle, Pa., an iron molder, 
says: “The bottom has dropped out of trade in our valley owing 
to the scarcity of fuel, but we are willing to stand it if it only 
helps our brother miners in their great effort to right their 
wrong.” 

A uNron of actors has been formed in New York City which 
bids fair to become national in character and scope. Some of 
the best known members of the profession are already members 
and taking an active part in the work. The abolition of theatri- 
cal “agencies” with their commisson on salaries, and black 
list, as well as securing the payment of salaries from managers 
are among the main features the union desires to accomplish. 


Mr. T. V. POWDERLY has been suspended from membership 
by the General Executive Board of the Knights of Labor. The 
G. E. B. claims he has withheld property belonging to the Order. 
He asserts that it was done out of pure spite, and because at the 
Philadelphia conference he too earnestly advocated a real union 
of labor’s forces. 

Tue retail clerks of Halle, Germany, helda convention the 
13, 14, 15 of the previous month. There were 3: delegates 
representing 16 different cities. The convention determined 
upon coucentrating its efforts to secure the right of organiza- 
tions to reduce the hours of labor toten per day, to increase 
wages consistent with normal conditions, to restrict the labor of 
youths and children to eight hours and the establishment of 
public labor bureaus. They also authorized the publication of 
an official monthly journal. 


SECRETARY CARLISLE has appointed Messrs. Herman Stump, 
Joseph H. Senner and Ed. F. McSweeney a commission to in- 
vestigate and report tothe Treasury Department whether any 
changes are necessary to secure a more efficient execution of the 
laws relating to immigration and prohibiting the importation of 
alien laborers under contract. And also, where the laws are de- 
fective, whether the industrial condition of the country is due to 
the influx of laborers from abroad,ind further to inquire whether 
the padrone system exists in this country. The commission is 
to make full and thorough investigation and make such recom- 
mendations as will be deemed most advantageous to carry out 
the letter and spirit of existing law, and such amendments as 
the results of their labors may warrant. Organized labor should 
take advantage of the appointment of this commission and com- 
municate freely with the office ofthe A. F. of L.upon the sub- 
ject. Allsuggestions made will be transmitted to the commis- 
sion. 

Tue strike of the miners was ended by a conference between 
the representatives of the United Mine Workers’ of America and 
the operators. The following is the basis of agreement : 

Resolved, That we agree that the rates for mining 2,000 pounds 
of lumpcoal to be as follows: Pittsburg, thin vein, 69 cents, 
thick vein, 56 cents, Hocking Valley, 60 cents, Indiana bitumin- 
ous.60 cents, Indiana block, 70 cents. Streator, I11., 62% cents, for 
summer, and 7o cents for winter, Bloomington, IIl., 77% cents 
for summer, and 83; cents for winter, La Salle and Spring 
Valley, Ill., 72% cents for summer, and 8o cents for winter, other 
sections in northern Illinois fields at prices relative to the above. 

Coal in Pittsburg district going east to tidewater shall pay the 
same mining priceas that paid by the Pennsylvania Gas and 
Westmoreland Coal Companies. This scale of prices shall be in 
effect and bind both parties thereto, beginning June 18, 1894, 
and continuing until May 1, 1595, subject to the following pro 
visions: 

Provided, That the above named scale of prices for the Pitts- 
burg district shall be generally recognized and observed. 

The agreement provides that the operators shall co-operate 
with the miners to secure the general observance of the prices 
named, that disputes shall be submitted toarbitration,that there 
shall be joint meetings annually of the representatives of miners 
and operators to decide upon the question of the wage-scale and 
other conditions for the ensuing year. 

Although thesettlement isin the nature of a compromise, it 
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still is an increase in wages of fully ten per cent. over the prices 
prevailing at the time of the inauguration of the strike. 


Criapr & Co, in one of their recent weekly letters say. ‘‘ Foreign 
financiers may take our legislators and ‘road petitioners” 
seriously. The English coal strike is still remembered. The 
less labor produces the moreitdemands. The greater the doubt 
about its principal the more urgent capital is about interest. 
Organization, production and values are halted by unnecessary 
fears and outrageous delays. The foremost government on 
earth appears misrepresented as un-American at Washing- 
ton.’’ 


THE last meeting of the N. Y. Central Labor Union appointed 
a committee of five of representative members of leading trade 
unions having the confidence of different factions in the labor 
movement, for the purpose of uniting the organized workers of 
that city. They propose to go at the root of the differences, and 
by taking one trade at a time in which there are differences or 
separate organizations and unite them. It is hoped that by this 
means, the movement of New York will present a solid phalanx. 


THE Board of Health of New York City has just transmitted a 
report tothe Tenement House Commission which contains the 
following as part of the result of the census taken two months 
ago: There are 39,138 tenement houses in the twenty-four wards 
of this city, of which number 2,346 are rear houses. The popu- 
lation of the tenement house districts is 1,332,773, of which 180,- 
359 are children less than five years old. The rear houses con_ 
tain no less than 36,130 persons, including 8,784 children under 
five years, who must exist with little or no chance for sunlight 
or fresh air. 


In the circular issued by the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
International Union, the following interesting passage occurs: 
“That labor-saving machinery displaces mechanics is generally 
admitted, but what isto be done with the mechanics that are 
thus displaced? Being thrown out of employment is a problem 
you must solve, You may ask, how can we solve that problem ? 
Our answer is: Reduce the hours of labor, thus giving employ- 
ment tothose that are displaced. That your condition needs 
improvement is shown by the season of idleness you have in 
each year, and the number of hours you work when your ser- 
vices are in demand.” 


IN a recent letter Mr. Owen Miller, President of the National 
League of Musicians, says: “ After all, the true artists in our 
profession are few and far between, and I must say that I have 
never known one, either personally or by reputation and history, 
but was in full sympathy with the labor movement, or, rather, 
I may say with the movement in favor of the emancipation of 
the masses. It is only the imaginary imitation artist, whose 
father was probably a shoemaker, tailor, or some other honest 
workingman, who found that his son developed a talent for 
music, and to enable him to apply that talent worked a little 
harder, stinted himself and family, that the son might become 
an artist, in return for which the so-called artist would, like 
Peter of old, deny his master and benefactor. 

The great masters of our art were always with us. Wagner, 
the master ofthem all, was a revolutionist of 1848,and came 
very near being shot for his stand in favor ofthe people. He 
took up with Louis, of Bavaria, for no other reason because he 
knew through that alone could he give the world the benefit of his 
masterful works. Handel,Haydeu, Mozart, Beethoven, all deplor- 
ed that they were compelled to be dependents of princes, nobles 
and rich parvenues, and all prayed for the day when musi_ 
cians would be emanciapated from accepting alms from men who 
only consumed the product of the labor of others without labor- 
ing themselves. 

The best musician I ever knew had to leave Austria, in 1848. 
disguised as a coal stoker, man an engine, and he was the first 
to join our union when it was formed, and always was my 
staunchest supporter until the day he died. He always regretted 
that he did not have the vigor of former days so that he could 
throw himself into the struegle with physical as well as mental 
vigor, and still with these examples before them there are 
musicians who think themselves formed of some other clay than 
men who earn a living the same as they doat hard daily labor. 
I am no Pharisee when I say, “*Thank God there ure few such 


in St. Louis.” 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES, 
REPORTED BY P. J. MAAS. 


ORGANIZED labor is after bogus employment agencies with a 
sharp stick. 

No change can be reported in the strike at the Rand, McNally 
printing office, and H. H. Kohlsaat’s bakery. 

A BARBER’S union of 300 members was recently organized for 
the purpose of establishing a Sunday closing movement. 

CHICAGO Typographical Union No. 16, has voted in favor of the 
percentage system of assessing and collecting dues. No work, 
no dues, 

A CENTRAL council of carriage and wagon workers, horse 
shoers, spring makers, lantern makers, harness makers, and 
teamsters has been formed here. 


CHICAGO Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, I. T. U., has a 
sufficient number of men working under the old charter to give 
competent workmen for all the positions in the city. 


THE Allied Printing ‘Trades Council has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Wm. Neumeyer, Vice 
President, F. Martell Treasurer, R. B. Prendergast, Secretary, 
James J. Ryan. 

P. J. McGuire, rst Vice-President of the A. F. of L. and 
Genera! Secretary of the Brotherhood of Carpenters of America, 
lectured at Central Music Hallon the 14th inst.,on the benefits 
of trade unionism. 


THE Chicago Labor and Trade Assembly and the Central Labor 
Union (German), have adopted an interchange of delegates 
Some of our sister central bodies in other cities might profitably 
follow their example. 

OnE hundred and eighty-two labor unions of this city have in 
dorsed Mrs. Kate Bradley as organized labor’s candidate for 
member of the Board of Education. The K. of L, have also added 
their indorsement. 

Ep. F. HuGHEsS, President of the Gravel Roofers’ Union, one 
of the most popular labor leaders of this city, was instantly 
killed on the 13th iust., by attempting to board a moving freight 
train and falling under the wheels. 


CUSTODIAN Baily, of the Government building, should first 
have learned the duties of his office before accepting his posi 
tion, as he had to be notified from Washington that eight hours 
constitute a day’s work and union men must be employed on all 
work done. 

THE young ladies who sell tickets on the ‘*L.’’ Road, have had 

their working hours increased from seven to twelve hours a day; 
an increase of their pay of 25 cents, thus allowing them five 
cents for each extra hour. Wonder what the girls are going to 
do with all their money? 
_ MEMBERS of the Theatrical Stage Employees’ Union are loud 
in their praises of President Hart, in the able manner in which 
he secured the return to the old scale of wages. Brother Hart 
isan indefatigable worker and is prominently mentioned for 
president of the National Association which meets here July 9. 


THE brick manufacturers and their employees have agreed 
upon the following scale of wages and hours; Eight hours to 
constitute a day’s work; skilled laborers, 22% cents an hour, 
common laborers, 19 cents, firemen, 20cents. boys, 13 to 18 cents; 
loading brick on cars, 30 cents per 1,000, setting green brick in 
kilns 52cents per 1,000. 

THE Seamen's Union recommended a steam life-boat to the 
Government Inspector who investigated the life-saving service 
at this port. And also recommended that the boat be manned 
by a competent crew and not by dry land sailors who get sea 
sick. The Inspector expressed himself as favorably impressed 
with the reconrmendations of the union, 

THE Illinois Populists, in State Convention assembled, em- 
bodied the po‘itical platform of the A. F. of L. in their platform 
The subsidized press, after quoting Planksg and 10,says: “But 
admitting these to be desirable attainments, what a recasting of 
our whole national structure must take place before such a 
change is even expedient. These inovations would require years 
of patient toil of the best of minds of the country before there 
would be any safety in inaugurating them.’’ Comment is un 
necessary. 

THE long struggle between the Brotherhood of Painters’ and 
Decorators’ of America, and the Master Painters’ Association 
was settled on the following basis: The rate of wages to be 35 
cents an hour until June 15 of the present year. 30 cents an hour 
from that until March 1. 1895, and 32% cents an hour after March 
I, 1895, until the same date in 1896. All disagreements between 
employer and employee to be settled by arbitration. Only mem- 
bers of the brotherhood to be employed. 
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See that all ready-made Clothing, 
This is an exact fac- Cloaks, Overalls, Shirts and Rubber Cloth- 
simile of the American ing bears the above label as a guarantee 
The above labelis the only genuine Federation of Labor of being made under fair, sanitary and 
one for Custom Tailoring if you purchase Badge. It is of Rolled union conditions. The labels are attach- 
your clothing from a Merchant Tailor * Gold, beautifully enam- ed by machine stitching to the inside 
having made to order insist that this eled in three colors, red, breast pockets of coats, on the inside of 
label be attached. white and blue. They the buckle strap of vests and on the waist- 

Journeymen Tailors Union of America. are sold at 50 cents each, band lining of pants. 
or $s.co ner dozen 
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The Printers’ Label of which 
above is a cut is issued by unions 
subordinate to the International 
Typographical Union and indi- 
cates that the composition is done 
by wren armas the mas ae \ , = y, American Federation of La 
filled by inserting name of issuing Y / bor Label, (Small Size) 
union. In the largercities where 
pressmen, stereotypers etc. are 
organized under the I. T. U. the 
“Allied Trades Label’’ is issued, a 
cut of which is found on the edi- 
torial page of this magazine. 
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REGISTERED. 

This Label is used on all goods made by Union 
men connected with Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor where such unions have no dis 
tinctive trade label of their own. This label is printed 
dark blue on white paper. 
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See that a cut of this Union ’ _ Evie Certifien ws ines rungs nave oes mae | 
Label is on all printing in the : Tete See Uiettere Catan of Berth Amestes, an enpestention 


German language. 


The above is the Union | 
Label on every Horse Collar 
made by union men. 








The above Label is tesned by the Iron Moulders’ Union 
of North America and can be found on all union made 
stoves, ranges and iron castings. It is printed in black 
ink on white paper and pasted on all union made stoves, 
ranges and castings. 


This is the joint Label of the S Yi (REGISTERE! . 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Inter- y 4 | * 
national Union and of the Lasters’ ; This is +~ ae f the 
» i Ini Journeymen Bakers and Con- 
sheeanggeited Guten end oll other 2> J fectioners, under the Inter- 
union men in the Boot and Shoe | R national Union. It is printed 
trade. It is printed in blue ink Sy oy paper in vm 5 es 
— | and is pasted on each loa 
aan gasies os aoa bast and | of brea It means death to 
shoe made by union men. It The Tackmakers’ Union is the oldest labor organiza- | long hours and low wages in 
guarantees the boots and shoes tion in America. It was founded in 1824, Above is | bakers’ slave pens under- 
are not convict or prison made the label placed by the Society on every package of Union | ground. 
: i made tacks 
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Union-made Cigars. 
Chas Certifies. rat ww comand ints box have bem made by 2 
ee warns "iat INTERNATIONAL UNIO) pope a aeotee —— ad. | 
vencement of the MORAL MATERIAL and — MuLtaRE OF of Tht i] 
these Cigars to all smokers 


Al Infringements upon thes Label Be pushed according to law This is a fac-simile of the | 


badge worn by all members of 
the Retail Clerks’ National | 
Protective Association of the | 
United States. See that all 
Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, union label. If you are opposed to the | Salesmen = clerks yy 
servile labor, to Chinese, to convict labor, or the filthy tenement house factories, smoke none badge and you may be sure | 
but union made cigars. The color of the iabel is light blue. See that the label is on every box. | they are union men, 
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Brewery. 


Brewer's & Maltsters | 262 TENTH AVENUE, 


CANADA MALT ALES i 
AND PORTER.._@ | Telephone Call 18th St., No. 520 NEW YORK. 
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The Correspondence School of Mechanics 


AND INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES. 


1.— Mechanics. 
2.—Mechanical Drawing. 
3.—Architecture. 
COURSES 4.—Architectural Drawing. 
5.—Plumbing, Heating and Venti- 
OF 6.—Electricity. ‘ (lation. 
7.—Railroad Engineering. 
INSTRUCTION 8.—Surveying and Mapping. 
‘9. —Bridge Engineering. 
10.— Mining. 
11.— English Branches. 
(Including Arithmetic, Geography, U. S. History, U. S. Civil 
Government, Grammar, Spelling, Penmanship, Letter Writing 
and E!ementary Book-Keeping.) 


OBJECT. 

The education in the theory of the Industrial Sciences of the 
working and business classes who can obtain such an education 
in no other way, because their time is occupied or their means 
are limited, or both. 

It is not intended to fill the place of the regular technical 
schools, but to meet the requirements of those who cannot pos- 
siblv attend them. 

PLAN. 


Systematic Study under Competent Instructors who 
direct and aid the student through the mails. 

Instruction and Question Papers prepared for the tech- 
nical courses upon unique plans as text-books, These are 
written in clear and concise language, as free as possible 
from technicalities, and begin at the beginning of each sub- 
ject. They explain principles and details and how to apply 
them. All unnecessary matter is omitted. 

Special Information Furnished Students as often as de- 
sired, on blanks supplied by the School. 

To Enroll—Students Need Only to Know howto readand 
write the English language. 

Diplomas Awarded to those who, having gone through one 
of the Courses of Instruction, pass a final examination. 


HOW TO LEARN MORE ABOUT THE SCHOOL. 


Write for free Circular of Information giving full particulars, 
stating the course you think of studying, to 


The Correspondence School of Mechanics 
and Industrial Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. 
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BLUE LABEL SHOES. 





HOSMER, 
CODDING 
& COMPANY, 


AGENTS FOR 


TENNY’S UNION LABEL LINE 


“wo ovr’ FINE SHOES. 
“THE MOYEN” SCHOOL SHOE 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


133 to 137 FEDERAL ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





PUTNAM NAILS 


3 
5) Made by HORSE NAIL MAKERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION OF NEPONSET, No. 6313., A. F. of L. 





Highest Award 
at Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. 


<S> 


Highest Award at 
World’s Columbian Exhibi- 


tion at Chicago. 





“THERE ARE*MORE NAILS TO THE POUND.” 


The Putnam Nail is the 
only exclusively Hot- Forged 
and Hammer Pointed Horse 
Nail in the world. In its 
manufacture the old hand 
process is followed. As the 
best article, it necessarily 
costs more to make but it is 
really cheaper to use, be- 


cause 





‘THE CLINCHES WILL NOT BREAK.” 


‘EVERY NAIL CAN BE USED.” 
“THERE WILL BE NO RE-SETTING FREE OF CHARGE.” 


As some nail manufacturers, who make their nails in oe at least by cold rolling and shearing, have seen fit to advertise their 


nails as hot forged and hammer pointed, or in imitation of t 


e old hand process, it would be well for any one who desires to know how 


they really are made, to write to the manufacturers, asking if it isa fact that their goods are exclusively hot forged and hammer 
pointed, and if they are cold rolled and sheared, and if it is an advantage to have them cold rolled and sheared, why mention is not 


made of it in their advertising. 


This is necessary because the courts have refused to grant an injunction to prevent other com- 
panies who cold roll and shear their nails, from advertising the same as Hot Forged and Hammer 


Pointed. 
are not the Putnam. 


Examine the Points of your Nails—If they show marks of the Shears, they 


Send for samples of Hot Forged and Hammer Pointed Nails to 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 





